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SECTION I 


THE PROBLEM 


Introduction 


THE PHENOMENAL development of enroll- 
ment in schools and colleges during the present 
century and the great importance that has been 
placed on the teaching profession has created 
many problems in the teacher education institu- 
tions as well as in other areas. The greatly in- 
creasing numbers of young people who are seek- 
ing entrance into our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, their increasingly wide range of aptitudes 
and abilities, and the constantly increasing part 
that schools and colleges are expected to play in 
the total development of citizenship and person- 
ality of youth have made it difficult for these in- 
stitutions to provide adequately for all those who 
seek admission. Because of this, it is necess- 
ary to ascertain the student’s potentialities, his 
probable success in the college at the time he 
enters or before, and to help him become placed 
in the fields of training for which he is best fit- 
ted and from which he will derive the most ben- 
efit. 

The problem for teacher education is compli- 
cated by the fact that educators have a dual obli- 
gation to perform. One of these obligations is 
to society. This may be stated by asking the fol- 





lowing questions: Who will be good teachers? 
How can we identify the potentially good teachers? 
What level of skill and competence should one 
expect of those who seek to prepare for teaching? 
Are the qualifications the same for all types of 
teaching service? In short, how shall we decide 
whom to admit to our professional education pro- 
gram? The quality of membership in the teach- 
ing profession should be a matter of primary so- 
cial concern. However, educators have another 
obligation, namely, to the individual student in 
the form of guidance. A college freshman about 
to embark on a four year ‘journey’ is usually a 
confused and perplexed individual as he views 

the various curricula and subject matter offerings. 
In teacher education, such questions as the fol- 
lowing might appear in the minds of students: 

Am I sure that I should prepare for teaching? 
What are my chances for success in teacher train- 
ing? For what kind of teaching service shall I 
prepare? Are there special qualifications for 
the various levels and types of teaching? Would 

I do better in one type of curriculum than in an- 
other? Just where do my abilities, interests, 
and personal qualities indicate I can do the best, 
job and derive the most benefits? The quality of 
a Sstudent’s answers to these questions will de- 
pend on comprehensive and valid knowledge of 
himself, of the competence required of teachers, 
and on the resources that are available to him 
for counseling and guidance. That students should 
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be able to answer these questions with increasing 
insight is a matter of growing concern in teacher 
education. 


Statement of the Problem 


This investigation is made with the above two 
obligations in mind. The study is primarily con- 
cerned with the students currently enrolled in the 
four teacher training curricula at Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
The curricula concerned are the rural, elemen- 
tary, secondary academic, and secondary com- 
mercial. This dissertation will concern itself 
with a comparison and prediction study of stud- 
ents enrolled in four curricula of a teacher edu- 
cation institution. This investigation may be con- 
sidered a starting point for differential selection, 
prediction, and guidance of students in teacher 
education. } 

The problem will be approached in two ways. 
First, the likenesses and differences of students 
in the four curricula will be determined by statis 
tical techniques. Both subjective and objective 
data will be analyzed. Since these four groups 
represent different areas of preparation for tea- 
ching, it seems reasonable that certain kinds of 
information about their characteristic likenesses 
and differences may be provided the teacher, 
counselor, and administrator in their instruction- 
al, guidance, and admission programs. 

Specifically, in this part of the study, an at- 
tempt will be made to determine likenesses and 
differences of students in each of the four teach- 
er training curricula concerning: 


1. Personal background as to family history, 
activities and interests, educational his- 
tory, and vocational history. 

. More objectively, secondary school achiev- 
ment, aptitude, personal qualities, and in- 
terests. 

. Aptitude for general college training. 

. Abilities for specific college training. 

. Fields, types, and level of interests. 


6. Self, social, and total adjustment. 


7. College achievement. 


The second part of this study will be a follow- 
up of the first approach just described. Select- 
ed characteristics that seem to differentiate stu- 
dents in one curriculum from another will be fur- 
ther studied to determine the relationship be- 
tween these characteristics and their academic 
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success in their area of specialization. Area of 
specialization is defined as the group of courses 
that is peculiar to the curriculum of which the 
Student is a member. The criterion of academ- 
ic success will be the honor-point ratio obtained 
from the courses in the student’s area of special- 
ization. Statistical correlational techniques will 
be used to study these relationships. Itmay be 
seen that certain characteristics are related to 
the success of a student in one area of speciali- 
zation while other characteristics may be related 
to success in another area of specialization. 

Specifically, this part of the study will attempt 
to determine: 


1. The characteristics that seem to differen- 
tiate students in one curriculum from an- 
other significantly enough to warrant fur- 
ther study. 


. The relationship of selected characteris- 
tics to academic success in an area of 
Specialization. 


. The combination of characteristics that 
seem to give the best relationship to aca- 
demic success in each curriculum of spec- 
ialization. 


. By analysis of these combinations, if one 
prediction formula of academic success 
will suffice for all curricula or if a pre- 
diction formula for each curriculum would 
be more desirable for accuracy of predic- 
tion. 


In summary, this investigation will concern 
itself with a study of the characteristic likenesses 
and differences in students enrolled in four cur- 
ricula of a teacher education institution and the 
relationship of selected characteristics to suc- 
cess in their area of specialization. This study 
differs from other comparative-predictive inves- 
tigations in that it attempts to study students in 
areas of teacher-education rather than in specif- 
ic subject matter fields. It seems that this study 
may be important from the following viewpoint. 

In order to select and guide students efficiently, 
it is necessary: (1) to understand the factors 
which differentiate students in one area of teach- 
er education from another; and (2) to have knowl- 
edge of the characteristics that are related to ac- 
ademic success in the various curricula of teach- 
er education. 

It is hoped that the results of this study may 
provide additional information to students to aid 
them in selecting their area of preparation more 
wisely; also to assist teachers, counselors, and 
other college officers to select and guide students 
with more objective evidence into areas of teach- 
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er education that are in accord with their abilities, 
interests, and personal qualifications. 


SECTION II 
GENERAL PROCEDURES OF INVESTIGATION 


THE PURPOSE of this section is to explain 
the design of the investigation. This section will 
describe the subjects studied, the instruments 
used to collect the data, the criterion of academ- 
ic success, and the general procedure for treat- 
ment and analysis of the data. 


Subjects 


The subjects used in this study were 200 stud- 
ents, of freshmen and sophomore classification, 
enrolled in the four teacher-training curricula 
at Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, during the school years of 19- 
48-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51. Fifty cases were 
selected at random, through the use of random 
numbers sampling, from each of the four curric- 
ulum groups; namely, rural, elementary, aca- 
demic, and commercial (74: 262-264). 

The population of students in the classifica- 
tions under study will be found in Table I. The 
14 cases in the population of the rural curriculum 
during the year, 1948-49, were brought into the 
study since the total population of the rural cur- 
riculum for the years of 1949-50 and 1950-51 con- 
sisted only of 55 students. It was desired that 
there should be 50 cases in the sample for each 
curriculum. Thus, from this table, we can see 
the total population of each curriculum group is 
as follows: Rural, 69; Elementary, 89; Academ- 
ic, 118; and Commercial, 187, making a grand 
total of 463 cases in the population for the study. 

The students in the curriculum groups that 
were rejected for the study are shown in Table 
II. It was necessary to reject some of the cases 
in the population for two reasons: (1) The Hen- 
mon-Nelson High School Score of Mental Ability, 
the percentile rank in high-school graduating 
class, or a personal data blank was not available; 
and (2) the student did not return to school during 
the second semester of his freshman year, thus 
making it impossible to obtain a criterion score 
of the freshmen year grade-point average. The 
first reason accounted for eight losses in the rur- 
al curriculum group, one rejection in the elem- 
entary group, fourteen losses in the academic 
group, and twenty-three losses in the commer- 
cial curriculum. The greater number of rejec- 
tions, for this reason, in the commercial curric- 
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ulum might be explained by the fact that more out- 
of-state students enroll in this curriculum and 
the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability may 
not be given in the high school they attended. This 
test is given state-wide in Wisconsin as a meas~ 
ure of scholastic aptitude. The second reason for 
rejection of cases, did not return to school dur- 
ing their second semester, accounted for six los- 
ses in the rural curriculum, ten losses in the el- 
ementary group, twenty-one losses in the aca- 
demic group, and thirty-two in the commercial 
curriculum. 

In examining the causes for rejection of cases, 
there is no reason to believe that the inability or 
failure of the high school principal to report the 
Henmon-Nelson Test Score or the rank in high 
school class have occurred disproportionately 
among students of high or low aptitude or high 
or low school or college achievement. The reas- 
ons given by the students who did not return to 
school for their second semester were financial, 
transfer to another school, or called for army 
service. Again, analysis of these cases reveals 
that they have not occurred unduly disproportion- 
ately among high or low caliber students but ra- 
ther possibly to lack of motivation or realization 
of improper selection of school or major. 

Table III reveals the cases that were avail- 
able for study in each curriculum. From the tot- 
al cases available, 50 cases were selected at 
random in each curriculum for study in this in- 
vestigation. 


Description of Instruments Used 





Altogether, 200 characteristics or traits were 
collected on each student in this study using sev- 
en measuring instruments. The data collected 
are of both objective and subjective nature. Fol- 
lowing is a listing of the seven data gathering 
devices with the main types of data coflected with 
each instrument. A complete listing of all vari- 
ables may be seen in Tables IV and V of Section 
Ill. After the present listing, a brief descrip- 
tion of each instrument is given. Copies of the 
data gathering devices are included in Appendix 
B. * 


Data Gathering Devices 
A. Personal Data Blank 


1. Family History 
a. Age 
b. Sex 
c. Father’s occupation 
d. Size of community 





* all references to Appendices may be found in the original thesis on file in Library 
of the University of Wisconsin. 
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TABLE I 


POPULATION OF STUDENTS IN CLASSIFICATIONS 
UNDER STUDY 
(FRESHMEN - SOPHOMORES) 








Curriculum 





Elem - Aca- Commer- All 
Year Rural entary demic cial Students 





—-  -.c es 14 
1949-50 25 41 58 214 
1950-51 30 48 60 


Grand Total 89 118 





TABLE Il 


STUDENTS IN CURRICULA GROUPS REJECTED FOR THIS STUDY 





—= 


Curriculum 


Elem- Aca- Commer- All 
Year Rural entary demic cial Students 











1948-49 6 6 
1949-50 81 
1950-51 28 


Grand Total 115 





TABLE Il 


STUDENTS REMAINING IN CURRICULAR GROUPS FROM WHICH 
SAMPLES WERE DRAWN 








Curriculum 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 Total 
Rural “is 8 20 27 55 








Elementary 30 48 78 
Academic 31 52 83 
Commercial 52 80 


Grand Total 133 
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Mother’s education 
Father’s education 


e. 
f. 


2. Activities and Interests 
a. Activities and interests in high school 
b. Special recognition in high school in 
these activities 
Activities and interests in college 
Special recognition in college in these 
activities 
Leisure time activities—individual 
activities 
Leisure time activities—group activ- 
ities 


c. 


. Educational History 
Kind of high school attended 
Type of high school course taken 
Two best marks in high school 
Two worst marks in high school 
Two best liked courses in high school 
Two least liked courses in high school 
Special recognition for scholarship in 
high school 
Study habits 
Family feeling about attending college 
Financing of college education 
Reasons for college education 


. Vocational History 

a. Number of work experiences 

b. Three preferred occupations 

c. Have you made a definite choice of 
occupation 
When did you make this choice 
Why did you make this choice of occu- 
pation 
Certainty of right occupation 
How much information have you about 
this vocation 
Free of all restriction, what would 
you like to be doing 15 years from 
now 


d. 
e. 


B. College Application Blank 

. Percentile rank in high school class 

. Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
(H. S. Rank) 

. Regents’ Selection Formula Percentile 

. Personality Rating Scale (by high school 
principal) 
a. Appearance 
b. Initiative 
c. Leadership 
d. Emotional stability 
e. Goal or purpose 

. Principal’s estimate of college scholastic 
success 
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C. American Council Psychological Examination 


1. Quantitative (Q) Score 
2. Linguistic (L) Score 
3. Total Score 


D. American Council Cooperative English Test 


. Mechanics of Expression 

. Effectiveness of Expression 
. Reading-Total 

. Total English Score 


E. California Occupational Interest Inventory 


Fields of Interests 
Personal-Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 

pes of Interests 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 
3. Levels of Interests 


i 


F. California Personality Inventory 


: Self Adjustment- Total 

Self Reliance 

Sense of Personal Worth 

Sense of Personal Freedom 

Feeling of Belonging 

Freedom of Withdrawing Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous Symptoms 
ial Adjustment — Total 

Social Standards 

Social Skills 

Freedom from Anti-Social Tendencies 
Family relations 

School relations 

Community relations 
3. Total Adjustment 


x 
gresorrgrsarceg 


G. Registrar’s Records 
Criterion of Academic Success: Freshmen 
Year Grade-Point Average 


Description of Data Gathering Devices 


A. Personal Data Blank: 


The personal data blank was designed by the 
author for use in the freshmen counseling pro- 
gram at Whitewater State Teachers College. It 
has proven to be of great value to counselors in 
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becoming acquainted with their counselees in 
preparation to working with them during their 
freshman year. This is the second edition of 
the blank which was instituted for use in 1948. 
Its four pages contains information as to the 
background and present status of students in the 
areas of family history, activities and interests, 
educational history, and vocational history. It 
is filled out by each student as he applies for ad- 
mission to the freshmen year. This instrument 
will be referred to in the analysis of data as the 
PDB blank. (See Appendix B) 


B. College Application Blank: 


This form is the official application blank for 
admission to Whitewater State Teachers College. 
It consists of four parts: Part I, General Infor- 
mation. This part is to be filled out by the ap- 
plicant in his own handwriting and delivered to 
his high school principal. Part II, Health Exam- 
ination. To be filled out by the family physician. 
Part Ill, Personal Qualifications. To be filled 
out by the high school principal. Part IV, Cer- 
tificate of Recommendation. To be filled out by 
the principal after the applicant has completed 
all requirements for graduation from high school. 
No student will be admitted on certificate unless 
officially recommended by the principal. The 
principal, not the applicant, is requested to send 
the blank directly to the registrar of the college. 

The information that is used in this investiga- 
tion from the college application blank consists 
of the percentile rank in high school graduating 
class (referred to in this study as the HSPR), the 
regents’ selection formula percentile (referred 
to in this study as the APR, average percentile 
ranh.), the principal's rating on the personality 
scale, and the principal's estimate of college 
scholastic success. A brief description of each 
of these measures follows: 


1. High School Percentile Rank 


The principal indicates the position or 
rank of each student in his graduating class, 
and the percentile rank is then determined by 
dividing this rank by the number of members 
in the class, Multiplying by 100, and subtract- 
ing this number from 100. Such a score indi- 
cates the student's relative position in his high 
school class on the basis of the average grade 
he received for the four years. It is found to 
be a more valid factor in predicting college 
achievement than the average of all high school 
grades since it partly controls the variability 
of marking systems between the different 
schools. 








2. Regents’ Selection Formula Percentile 


Admission to the State Teachers Colleges 
in Wisconsin is based upon a student’s rank 
in his high school graduating class and his 
percentile rank in his high school Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability. The formula 
used is as follows: Multiply the percentile 
rank in his graduating class by two, add to 
this his percentile rank in the aptitude test 
and divide the score by three. If the quotient 
is thirty or more, the applicant meets the scho- 
lastic requirement for admission. 


Admission = 2 HSPR + Test (inust equal 
3 thirty) 


3. Personality Rating Scale 


As part of the application for admission, the 
principal of the high school is asked to rate 
each applicant on a five point scale for the 
traits of appearance, initiative, leadership, 
emotional stability, and goal or purpose. The 
scale proceeds from a descriptive statement 
of the lowest quality in each trait on up toa 
descriptive statement of the highest quality. 
In this study, the author has assigned numer - 
ical values to these qualities ranging from 
‘*1’’ for the lowest on up to ‘‘5’’ for the high- 
est rating. 


4. Principal's Estimate of College Scholas- 
tic Success 


In this section, the principal is asked to rate 
a student on his probable success in college 
on the basis of his high school record. It con- 
sists of a five point scale ranging from ‘‘will 
probably fail’’ on up to ‘‘can be an honor stu- 
dent’’. Again, the author assigned numerical 
ratings to these statements, giving ‘‘1’’ to 
the lowest rating and ‘‘5"’ to the highest. (See 
Appendix B for copy of Blank) 


C. American Council Psychological Examination, 
1946 Edition. 


The 1946 edition of the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination for college freshmen, 
hereafter referred to as the ACE, is used inthis 
study. This test (see Appendix B) has gone 
through several revisions and has as its purpose 
the measurement of scholastic aptitude or general 
intelligence with special reference to the require- 
ments of most college curricula. It yields three 
scores, a quantitative score (Q), a linguistic 
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score (L), and a total score (T). This test was 
given by the author during freshmen week at 
Whitewater State Teachers College. The norms 
used were those supplied by the American Coun- 
cil on Education based on groups of freshmen 
college students throughout the United States. 
Raw scores of the three variables are used in 
the analysis of the data. 


D. American Council on Education, Cooperative 
English Test. Single Booklet Edition (High- 
er Level) Form S, 1942. 


The American Council Cooperative English 
Test (Higher Level) was given to the students in 
this investigation during freshmen week of their 
respective years by the author. The test meas- 
ures achievement in the areas of Reading Com- 
prehension, which consists of vocabulary and 
reading; Mechanics of Expression, containing 


grammatical usage, punctuation and capitalization, | 


and spelling; and Effectiveness of Expression, 
consisting of sentence structure and style, ac- 
tive vocabulary, and organization. A total score 
is yielded from a combination of the three sub- 
parts. In this study, the scaled scores of Read- 
ing Comprehension, Mechanics of Expression, 
Effectiveness of Expression, and the Total Score 
are used. Although this is an achievement test, 
it has been found to correlate fairly high with ap- 
titude tests for college work. (See Appendix B) 


E. Occupational Interest Inventory (Advanced 
Series), Form A. California Test Bureau, 
1943. 


This inventory, as its title suggests, is anin- 
ventory of occupational interests and not a test of 
occupational abilities or skills. It is a means of 
discovering and using the interests of the indiv- 
idual as they contribute to educational and voca- 
tional guidance. This test consists of three main 
parts, Fields of Interests, Types of Interests, 
and Level of Interests. Fields of Interests ident- 
ifies the individual’s occupational interest within 
six major fields: Personal-Social (P-S); Natural 
(Nat. ); Mechanical (Mech. ); Business (Bus. ); 
the Arts; and the Sciences (Sci.). The objective 
feature of the Types of Interests is to determine 
whether the individual is most interested in (1) 
verbal activities which involve facility in the use 
of language, in (2) manipulative activities in which 
he works with materials, or in (3) activities which 
require computational ability and skill. The in- 
ventory also identifies the Level of Interests on 
which an individual’s basic interests exist. The 
results of this latter section indicate whether 
these interests are associated with routine tasks, 
with tasks requiring considerable skill, or with 
tasks requiring expert knowledge, skill, and judg- 
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ment and which often involve supervisory and ad- 
ministrative activities. The higher the score, 
on this part, the more professional the level the 
student desires to work. This test was given by 
the author to the students in this study during 
their respective freshmen week activities. Raw 
scores are used in the analysis of the investiga- 
tion. (See Appendix B) 


F. California Test of Personality (Adult Series, 
Form A), California Test Bureau, 1942. 


The purpose of this test is to reveal the ex- 
tent to which the individual is adjusting to the 
problems and conditions which confront him and 
is developing a normal, happy, and socially effec- 
tive personality. The test is divided into two 
sections. The purpose of Section I, Self Adjust- 
ment, is to indicate how the individual feels and 
thinks about himself. Scores obtained in this sec- 
tion consist of self reliance, sense of personal 
worth, sense of personal freedom, feeling of be- 
longing, freedom from withdrawing tendencies, 
and freedom from nervous symptoms. Section 
II consists of Social Adjustment components. Its 
purpose is to show how the person functions as 
a social being. This part yields scores on social 
Standards, social skills, freedom from anti-so- 
cial tendencies, family relations, school relations, 
and community relations. A total adjustment 
score is obtained by adding the part scores of 
self and social adjustment. The author adminis- 
tered this test to the students in this study during 
the freshmen week of their respective years. Raw 
scores are used in the analysis of data. (See Ap- 
pendix B) 





G. Registrar’s Records, Criterion Score. 


The freshmen year grade-point average is 
used in the second part of this study as the cri- 
terion of academic success. The grade-point av- 
erage for each student in the four curriculaareas, 
rural, elementary, secondary academic, and sec- 
ondary commercial, were computed. These av- 
erages were computed from the registrar’s rec~- 
ords of each student. The total grade-points 
earned during the freshmen year of each student 
were divided by the total number of credits car- 
ried. At the college where this investigation is 
undertaken, grade points are computed on the 
following basis: 3 points for every credit of A, 

2 points for B, 1 for C, 0 for D, and 0 for F. 
This ratio is commonly called the grade-point av- 
erage (GPA) or Honor-Point Ratio (HPR) and is 
the scholarship index in practice at this college. 
Thus, grade-point averages may vary from 3. 09 
(for a student with A’s only) down to 0. 00 (for a 
Student with F’s or D’s only). Students inthe 
four curricula groups take courses unique to that 
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particular group; that is, there are no courses 
that are taken in common by all groups with the 
exception of some courses in the rural and elem- 
entary curricula. Even in this latter case, anat- 
tempt is made to have students of the same cur- 
riculum in the same section. For purposes of 
determining general academic success of all stu- 
dents, in one part of this study, the grade-point 
averages of all curricula groups were combined 
to produce an over-all grade-point average as the 
criterion. 


General Procedure for Treatment and Analysis 
of Data 


This investigation may be conveniently divided 
into two parts for treatment and analysis although 
the parts are closely related. Part One is con- 
cerned with the likenesses and differences among 
Students in the four curricula of a teacher educa- 
tion institution, Part Two is concerned with the 
relation of selected variables to academic success 
in each of the fovr curricula. In this part, also, 
there will be an attempt to determine whether pre- 
diction is more efficier within curriculums or if 
one prediction equation for general academic suc- 
cess in college is as efficient and desirable. 

During the school years of 1948-49, 1949-50, 
and 1950-51, the author administered the stand- 
ardized tests previously described to all entering 
freshmen at Whitewater State Teachers College. 
Thus, all students were given these tests under 
relatively the same testing conditions. In a sim- 
ilar manner, the personal data blank was filled 
out by each entering student upon presenting his 
application of admission to the college. There 
is no reason to believe that the current students 
enrolled are different from the students who have 
attended the college in previous years or whowill 
attend the college in the future. An analysis of 
data in the registrar's office reveals that the cur- 
rent students have come from relatively the same 
areas or communities from which previous stud- 
ents enrolled at the college. Further analysis 
reveals that current students have come from rel- 
atively the same economic status as previously 
and that the academic aptitude has remained rel- 
atively the same. It is possible that current stu- 
dents attending other State Teachers Colleges in 
Wisconsin are of relatively the same status; how- 
ever, the author is not making this assumption 
in this study. 

As stated previously, there are 50 cases in 
each of the four curriculum groups, and these 
students are in the freshman and sophomore years 
at the college. After the sampling procedure was 
complete, as previously described, the author be- 
gan to bring together the data used in this study 
for each individual. Large, 14 x 17 inch sheets 
were used which enabled the author to list the 
names of the students for each group on a single 
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sheet together with their scores on the variables 
under consideration. Thus, there were charts 
for each of the four curriculum groups, rural, 
elementary, secondary academic, and secondary 
commercial. 

In the treatment of the data, raw scores on 
all the variables are used except in the cases of 
the High School Percentile Rank and the Regents’ 
Selection Formula. Percentile ranks are used 
in these cases for two reasons: (1) This is the 
form in which they are received by the college 
admissions office; and (2) for utility purposes, 
it would be much more desirable for the regis- 
trar or other college staff member to place these 
two scores, in percentile form, in the regression 
equation for prediction purposes. The author is 


aware that by converting percentile ranks to T- 
scores, a more normal distribution is possible. 


A. Part One: A Comparison of the Likenesses 


and Differences of Students in the Four Cur- 
ricula of a Teacher Education Institution. 


In analyzing the data in this part of the study, 
either means or percentages are used for com- 
parison on the several variables. 

When differences between means were used 
in making the comparisons between groups, the 
following formulae were used in arriving at the 
critical ratios. 


For Means: (45:32) 


M= 2X 
N 


where: M = mean of the distribution 
=X = sum of all scores in the distri- 
bution 
N = number of cases 


For Standard Deviations: (16:23) 


standard deviation of the distri- 
bution 

= sum of all the squared scores in 
the distribution 
mean of the distribution 

= sum of the scores in the distri- 
bution 

N = number of cases 


For Standard Error of the Means: (45:189) 
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where: Oy = Standard error of the mean 
0x = Standard deviation of the distri- 
bution 
Vv N-1 = number of cases minus 1 


For Standard Error of the Difference Between 
Two Means: (45:198) 


OM, - My = V (oy,)” + (omy) 
where: 


oO - M, = Standard error of the differ- 
Mx y 
ence between the two means 
(y,)° standard error of the mean 
of the first distribution squared 
(on,,)* standard error of the mean of 
y the second distribution squared 
For Critical Ratios: (When mean differences are 
used.) (45:199) 


o Mx 7 My 
°Mx ~ My 


critical ratio 


Mx = mean of the first distribution 
My = mean of the second distribution 
om, My standard error of the difference 
between the two means 


Thus, 59 means, standard deviations, and stand- 
ard errors were computed for each curriculum 
or a total of 236 means, standard deviations, and 
standard errors were computed for the four 
curricula groups. Since each curriculum was 
compared with each other curriculum on the fif- 
ty-nine variables, six comparative groups were 
established, rural-elementary, rural-academic, 
rural-commercial, elementary-academic, elem- 
entary-commercial, and academic-commercial 
groups. 

When differences between percentages were 
used in making comparisons between groups, the 
following formulae were used in arriving at the 
critical ratios. 


For Standard Error of the Difference between 
Two Percentages: (89:183) 





°Py- Py ~ /o= + (Py8y) 
x Ny 





= percentage of first group responding 
to the item 

1 _ Px 

number of cases in the first group 
percentage of second group responding 
to the item 

=1- Py 

= number of cases in the second group 


noeuiu 


For Critical Ratios: (When percentages differ - 
ences are used) (89:184) 


c.R. = Ps- Py 
"Py - Py 


C.R. = critical ratio 
P, = percentage of first group responding 
to the item 
P,, = percentage of second group respond- 
ing to the item 
°Py-Py = Standard error of the difference be- 
tween the two percentages 


The Reliability of the Difference Between T wo 
Measures: (45:197) 


When can we be reasonably sure that a differ - 
ence is ‘‘real’’ and not accidental? The answer 
to this question can never be absolute; it always 
involves a statement of probability and is usually 
expressed in terms of accuracy limits. A differ- 
ence is said to be significant (i.e., reliable or 
dependable) when the evidence is strong that the 
results found cannot be attributed solely to acci- 
dents of sampling. By the same token, a differ- 
ence is non-significant when we are confident that 
it might easily have arisen from sampling fluc- 
tuations—and hence, implies no real difference. 

In this process, a ‘‘null hypothesis’’ is said 
to be set up. This is a proposition somewhat akin 
to the legal principle that a man is innoceni until 
he is proven guilty. In this investigation, the 
author is attempting to show the likenesses and 
differences between curriculum groups. When 
a ‘‘null hypothesis’’ is retained, not disproved, 
it will be said that no real differences exist, that 
is, any differences found might be attributed to 
sampling errors. If the ‘‘null hypothesis’’ is re- 
jected or disproved, it will be said that there is 
a real difference between the groups on a vari- 
able, that is, the difference is so great that it 
could hardly be attributed to sampling errors. It 
is necessary, then, to set up levels of significance 
from which it can be determined Whether to re- 
tain or reject the ‘‘null hypothesis. ’’ 
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Lindquist (74:16) states: ‘‘The levels of con- 
fidence most frequently employed are the 5% and 
the 1% levels, and some tables are constructed 
for these levels only. It has been customary in 
educational research to declare a statistic sig-, 
nificant if it is three or more times its standard 
error. This is not satisfactory as a general prac- 
tice, since it is limited to the case in which the 
sampling distribution is normal. It is also too 
rigid a test for most purposes, since to require 
the ‘significance ratio’ to exceed 3 is equivalent 
to requiring that the statistic be significant at 
the 0. 26 percent level (assuming a normal samp- 
ling distribution). If the sampling distribution is 
normal, a statistic may be 2.576 times its stand- 
ard error to be significant at the 1 percent level, 
or 1.960 times its standard error to be signifi- 
cant at the 5 percent level. ’’ 

In this study, if a CR is 1.960 or more, the 
null hypothesis will be rejected at the 5% level 
of confidence on the grounds that the given differ - 
ence can hardly be attributed to sampling errors. 
However, Garrett (45:203) states: ‘‘While the 
5% level is sufficiently exacting for most inves- 
tigations, the 1% level is demanded by many re- 
search workers. If a CR is 2.58 or more, the 
null hypothesis can be rejected with great confi~ 
dence (1% level) as only once in 100 trials would 
a larger difference arise from sampling errors 
when the true difference is zero.’’ In this study, 
the author will consider the difference at the 5% 
level of confidence significant; however, prefer- 
ence will be given to those differences that are 
significant at the"l1% level of confidence. 


B. Part Il: Relation of Selected Characteristics 
of Students to Their Academic Success in the 
Curriculum in Which They are Enrolled and 
to General Academic Success. 


In the first part of the study, the author was 
interested in determining likenesses and differ - 
ences among students in the four curriculum 
groups. In this second part of the study, the au- 
thor is interested in determining which character - 
istics of students are related to their academic 
success in the curriculum in which they are en- 
rolled. This part will also attempt to determine 
whether a prediction formula for each curriculum 
is more desirable than a general prediction form- 
ula for all groups as to their academic success. 

After an analysis of the variables used in the 
first part of the study, twelve variables were se- 
lected on the basis of criteria discussed in sec- ~ 
tion four for further study. Using the grade- 
point average as the criterion of academic suc- 
cess, the following variables were selected for 
further study as to their relation with the criter- 
ion: High School Percentile Rank, Regents’ Sel- 
ection Formula, American Council Psychological 
Total Score, American Council Psychological Q- 
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Score, American Council Psychological L-Score, 
Cooperative English Achievement Total Score, 
and the Interest (Personal-Social Score), Inter- 
est (Natural Score), Interest (Mechanical Score), 
Interest (Business Score), Interest (Arts Score), 
and Interest (Science) as measured by the Calif- 
ornia Interest Inventory. 


1. Zero Order Correlations: 


As a first step, zero-order correlations were 
computed between the variables and the criter- 
ion as well as the intercorrelations between the 
twelve variables. This totalled 78 correlations 
for each curriculum or 312 correlations for the 
four curriculum groups. Since this study is al- 
so concerned with the prediction of general aca- 
demic success as well as differential prediction, 
a fifth set of correlations were computed for the 
combined group of these curricula. Thus, 78 ad- 
ditional correlations were determined for this 
group bringing the grand total to 390 zero-order 
correlations. The formula used for zero-order 
correlations is as follows (45:292): 


N=UXY - >XDY 


VINDX® - (2X)*]- [NDY? - (SY)? ]_ 


Significance of a Product-Moment Correlation 
Coefficient: 


Since some of these variables would be used 
in multiple correlation, discussed in the next 
section, it seemed desirable to test the signifi- 
cance of these zero-order correlations to see 
which ones might be selected for multiple correl- 
ation. 

Lindquist (74:210-212) states that the appro- 
priate procedure for determining whether or not 
an ‘‘r’’ obtained is significant is to compute the 
value of: 


vN-2 


t= 


r 
Vl-r2 


in which the ‘‘r’’ is that obtained from the sample. 
For any given size sample, one can compute the 
minimum value of ‘‘r’’ that will be significant at 
any given level, by substituting in the above form- 
ula the value of N and the value of t needed at that 
level, and solving for ‘‘r’’. Lindquist has done 
this at the 5% and 1% levels for a selected num- 
ber of values of N in Table 13 (74:212). This 
table was used by the author to determine which 
coefficients of correlation were significant at the 
1% and 5% levels of confidence. 
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2. Multiple Correlation: 


The previous discussion dealt with the correl- 
ation or relationship between two variables. Some- 
times one may desire to ascertain the relation- 
ship between more than two variables. Sucha 
correlation is called multiple correlation and is 
designated by the symbol ‘‘R’’. Multiple correl- 
ation is an extension of simple linear correlation 
and differs only in that the correlation is sought 
for a weighted combination of several variables 
and some other single variable. The latter, in 
this study, is the criterion of grade-point aver- 
age. Multiple correlation serves two major pur- 
poses: (1) To ascertain the amount of relation- 
ship among various variables; and (2) to provide 
a measure of the predictive efficiency of the mul- 
tiple regression equation that best fits such a ser- 
ies of measurements. There are various ways 
of calculating the Multiple R. One of the easiest 
is that made directly from the regression equa- 
tion as is done in this study. (16:99) 


Computation of Multiple Correlation Coefficients: 


With the seventy-eight zero-order correla- 
tions computed for each curriculum group and 
the combined group, seven of the original twelve 
variables were selected on the basis of the tests 
of significance for further study in multiple cor- 
relation. Theoretically, those items are chosen 
in combination that have the highest correlation 
with the criterion, yet show a low correlation 
with each other. In this study, the author desir- 
ed to check various combinations for predictive 
efficiency in each curriculum and the combined 
group. Thus eleven predictive combinations 
were selected for study and the multiple correl- 
ation coefficients were computed. This enabled 
the author to obtain eleven two-predictive com- 
binations, eleven three-predictive combinations, 
and six four-predictive combinations, with their 
resultant multiple correlation coefficient. 

The multiple correlation coefficients were 
computed using the zero-order correlations and 
the beta regression coefficients. Beta coefiic- 
ients give the weights to be attached to the scores 
of each independent variable when Xq (predicted 
score) is to be estimated from all of these in 
combination. The beta coefficients were com- 
puted by Aitken’s Method of Pivotal Condensation 
(16:72-98). 

The general formula for computing the multi- 
ple correlation is (16:102): 





Ro. 123... = ¥Bito, + Bafo2 + ----BnTon 


Significance of Multiple Correlation Coefficients: 


The significance of the multiple correlation 
coefficients was computed by means of Table 61 
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in Garrett (45:426): ‘‘Coefficients of Correlation 
Significant at the 5% level and at the 1% level for 
Varying Degrees of Freedom.’’ The table must 
be entered with N-m degrees of freedom and with 
the number of variables (m) in the problem. N is 
the number of cases in the problem. From this 
table, it can be determined whether the R is sig- 
nificant at the 5% or the 1% levels of confidence. 
If an R is significant at the 5% level, it would be 
interpreted that only once in twenty trials would 
an R of that size arise by sampling fluctuations 
on the null hypothesis. Similarly, if the Ris sig- 
nificant at the 1% level, only once in 100 trials 
would an R of that size arise by sampling fluctu- 
ations. 


Standard Error of Estimate 





Except when the correlation is perfect, there 
will be some discrepancy between the actual and 
predicted scores. Accordingly, it would seem 
desirable to get a measure of these discrepancies, 
or, as is frequently called, ‘‘errors’’. In gener- 
al, the lower the correlation coefficient, ‘the lar- 
ger the discrepancies; and, the greater the coef- 
ficient, either positive or negative, the smaller 
the discrepancies. (16:103) 

The standard deviation of these differences 
between actual and predicted scores is called the 
standard error of estimate (i.e., the standarder- 
ror of the predicted score), and its symbol is 
Jest. Or Sy. The standard error of estimate, 
then, is a measure of the scatter of the predict- 
ed scores about the estimating line. One may 
also say that Sy is a measure of the variability 
of the discrepancies. The formula generally em- 
ployed is: (16:103) 


Sy = dy V1-R 


> 
0O.123..-n 


where: R is the multiple correlation coefficient 
Oy is the standard deviation of the pre- 
dicted score 


The standard error of estimate serves the 
same purpose as standard deviation since it, like 
standard deviation, is a measure of variability. 
Its interpretation, like that of the standard devi- 
ation, is based on the normal probability distri- 
bution. For example, if the predicted score, Y} 
was found to be 5. 00 with a standard error of es- 
timate of 2.00, the chances are 95. 45 in 100 that 
the true score would be in the range of 5. 00 + 
2(2.00) or between 1.00 and 9. 00. 

Thus, the standard error of estimate was com- 
puted for each of the multiple correlation coeffic- 
ients obtained from the predictive combinations. 
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Conversion of Standard Score Regression Equa- 
tion to Raw Score Form 


When the multiple correlation coefficients have 
been determined, it is desirable to select the best 
combination to use for prediction purposes. This 
will normally be determined by the size of the 
MR and its standard error of estimate. It is 
sometimes limited to the extent that a person 
may desire to use just two predictive items in 
his equation and thereby eliminate the three and 
four predictive combinations. It seems wiser to 
view all combinations first and then make a judg- 
ment as to whether a two, three, or four predic- 
tive combination might serve best. This is the 
procedure that will be used in this study. 

Using Aitken’s Method of Pivotal Condensa- 
tion (16:72-98) as a basis for computing the mul- 
tiple correlation, a regression equation is usual- 
ly determined in standard score form. For pur- 
poses of utility, it is more desirable to convert 
this equation to raw score form. 

The regression equation in standard score 
form appears as follows: (16:82) 

Z) = B,Z, + BeZ2 + ByZs3 +.....ByZn 
where Zj, is the predicted score in standard score 
form, B,B,B, are the Beta Coefficients, and 
Z,Z,Z, are the variables used in prediction in 
standard score form. 

To convert this standard score form into raw 
score form requires solving the following equa- 
tion in which raw score equivalents are substitut- 
ed for Z}, Z,Z2Zs. (16:82) 


_ BiXi-Mx,) , Ba(Xe-Mx,) , 


0 
X2 


B;(X3-Mx,) 
x, maf 


Xj = predicted raw score 
Mx, = mean of the criterion distribu- 
tion 
ox, * standard deviation of the cri-. 
terion 
B,B,B;... = beta coefficients of the predic- 
tive factors 
= raw scores of the predictive 
factors 
= means of the predictive factors 
distributions 
= standard deviations of the pre- 
dictive factors distributions 


X,XeXo... 
M,M,M,... 


9%, 9X, °X,:- - 





| 


| 
| 
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The solving of this equation may result in a pre- 
dictive formula such as: Xj = .018X, + .010X, + 
.013X, - 1.800. It is then a simple process for 
a person using this equation to substitute the raw 
scores of the predictive factors, of any student, 
(X,, X2, Xs...) to obtain the predicted score, 
X}- 

*'in this study, the raw score regression equa- 
tion was developed for the predictive combina- 
tions selected in each of the curriculum groups 
and the combined group. 


Interpretation of ‘‘r’’ in Terms of the Standard 
Error of Estimate and the Coefficient of Fore- 
casting Efficiency 











One of the most practical ways of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the coefficient of correlation 
is through the use of the standard error of esti- 
mate. It has been discussed previously that 


est. y) which equals oyv 1 - r@, enables one to 


tell how accurately we can estimate (by means of 
a regression equation) an individual's score in 
Test y when we know his score in Test X. The 
size of Oct. y) depends directly upon Oy and up- 
on the correlation between the tests. Whenr = 
1.00, the standard error of estimate is .00, and 
it is possible to predict the person’s score in y, 
knowing his score in x,, with 100% accuracy. On 
the other hand, when r = .00, the standard error 
of estimate equals oy and we can only be certain 
that the predicted score lies somewhere within 
the limits of the y-distribution, that is, withinthe 
limits of the mean score + or - Soy. As r de- 
creases from 1.00 to .00, the standard error of 
estimate increases so markedly that predictions 
from the regression equation range all the way 
from certainty to-what is virtually a ‘‘guess’’. 
Garrett states: (45:335) 


The term ‘guess’’ as here used does 
not imply an estimate which is based up- 
on no information whatsoever —a shot in 
the dark, so to speak. When r equals .00 
the most probable y-score predicted for 
every individual in the x-distribution is 
My, and O(est, y) equals oy. Hence, our 
y-estimates are ‘‘guesses’’ in the sense 
that they may lie anywhere in the y-dis- 
tribution—but not anywhere at all. 


The coefficient, ‘‘E’’, given by the formula 
below is often useful in providing a quick estimate 
of the predictive efficiency of an obtained r. ‘‘E’’ 
which is called the ‘‘coefficient of forecasting 
efficiency’’ or the coefficient of dependability, is 
derived from k (coefficient of alienation) as fol- 
lows: (45:337) 





LIEN 


E 
E = 


(‘‘coefficient of forecasting ef- 
ficiency’’ or coefficient of de- 
pendability) 


To illustrate the application of ‘‘E’’, suppose 
that the correlation of a test (or of a test battery) 
with some criterion of performance is .50. From 
the above formula, ‘‘E’’ = 1 - .87 or .13; and 
the test’s efficiency in predicting criterion scores 
may be said to be 138%. Whenr = .98, ‘‘E’’ equals 
.80 and the test is 80% efficient, and so on. Ob- 
viously, the correlation must be above . 87 for 
the test’s forecasting efficiency to be greater than 
50%. 


SECTION Il 
ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


THIS SECTION and the following section will 
present the analysis and interpretation of the data 
collected as described in Section II. The analysis 
is divided into two parts. This section, Part One, 
will discuss the likenesses and differences among 
students in the four curricula of a teacher -educa- 
tion institution. Part Two, Section IV, will dis- 
cuss the relation of certain selected variables 
with the criterion of academic success (freshmen 
year grade-point average). 


PART ONE 


Comparison of the Likenesses and Differences 
Among Students in the Four Curricula of a Tea- 
cher-Education Institution 


As mentioned above, this section will deal with 
the likenesses and differences among students in 
the four curricula of a teacher-education institu- 
tion; namely, rural, elementary, academic, and 
commercial curricula. Each curriculum will be 
compared with each other curriculum in the fol- 
lowing order: rurai-elementary; rural-academic; 
rural-commercial; elementary-academic; elem- 
entary-commercial; and academic-commercial. 
In this analysis, comparison will be made, first, 
on those items enabling mean differences to be 
considered and, second, on those items in which 
differences in percentages can be analyzed. At 
the end of this section, a summary will be given 
discussing the items that seem to differentiate 
at the 1% and 5% levels of confidence between the 
various curricula and the items that do not sig- 
nificantly differentiate between students in these 
groups. 





A. Comparison of Students in the Rural and El- 
ementary Curricula 


Analysis of Items on Which Means Were Com- 
puted 





The first group of variables used in making 
comparison between the rural and elementary 
curricula groups is concerned with data from the 
high school record. As can be noted from Table 
IV, the mean difference in high school rank was 
only 0.18, for the Henmon-Nelson Test of Men- 
tal Ability 0.75, and for the regents’ selection 
formula 0.34. When critical ratios were calcu- 
lated, these differences did not prove to be sig- 
nificant. As to the high school principal’s rating 
of personal qualities, no significant differences 
are to be noted on the traits of appearance, in- 
itiative, leadership, emotional stability, and pur- 
pose. Although these differences are not signif- 
icant, it is interesting to note that all the differ- 
ences are in favor of the rural group. The last 
item concerning the high school data, principal's 
prediction of college academic success, does not 
differentiate students in these two groups. 

The American Council Psychological Examin- 
ation does not reveal any significant differences; 
that is, these two groups are similar in respect 
to college aptitude. Any differences that do ex- 
ist, though not significant, are approximately di- 
vided between these groups. The rural grouphas 
more differences in its favor on the quantitative 
parts of the test while the mean differences on 
the linguistic section are more in favor of the el- 
ementary group. 

These two groups appear similar in English 
achievement as revealed by the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test. The differences that do exist are too 
small to be significant. This similarity is also 
noted on the California Interest Inventory and on 
the California Test of Personality. 

As can be noted in Table IV, the mean differ - 
ence in age between the two groups was only 0.94 
years. When the critical ratio was computed for 
this factor, the difference did not prove to be sig- 
nificant. This latter fact was also noted when the 
mean differences in the mother’s and father's ed- 
ucation were computed for students in these two 
groups. 


As can be seen from the Personal Data Blank 
(Appendix B), the data concerning the leisure- 
time activities of students is divided into two parts, 
namely, individual activities and group activities. 
In this section, there is slight evidence, signifi- 
cant at the 5% level of confidence, that the elem- 
entary group participates in more individual ac- 
tivities of a cultural nature. Cultural activities 
include reading, and attendance at the theatre, 
concerts, lectures, and recitals. The two groups 
appear to be similar in the individual leisure- 
time activities of sports and hobbies. Greater 
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TABLE IV 


MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL HENMON-NELSON TEST, STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE SELECTION FORMULA, SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, OCCU- 
PATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, PERSONALITY TEST, AND ITEMS 
FROM THE PERSONAL DATA BLANK AND THE COLLEGE APPLICATION 
BLANK FOR GROUPS OF THE RURAL CURRICULUM AND THE ELEMENT- 


ARY CURRICULUM, THE STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCES, 


AND THE CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 








Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Items Differences Differences Differences 


High School 
Percentile rank in class 76° 
Henmon-Nelson Test 2.94 
Selection Formula 22 
Psychological Test 
Quantitative Score 18 
Arithmetic 78 
Figure Analogies -0.64 
Number Series 04 
Linguistic Score -0. 56 
Completion 24 
Same-Opposite -0. 78 
Verbal Analogies -0. 06 
Total Score -0. 48 
English Test 
Mechanics of Expression 46 
Effectiveness of Expression . 76 
Reading Total -0.13 
English Total -0. 63 
Interest Inventory 
Fields of Interests 
Personal-Social -0. 50 . 825 61 
Natural 08 . 302 . 60 
Mechanical -0.92 . 949 .97 
Business . 64 373 47 
Arts 14 . 104 -1. 03 
Sciences . 32 . 033 31 
Types of Interests 
Verbal 10 . 656 .15 
Manipulative -0.20 . 436 . 46 
Computational ; . 742 . 08 
Level of Interest . 36 . 057 18 
Personality Test 
Self Adjustment .28 . 347 . 55 
Self Reliance . 67 . 500 34 
Sense of Personal Worth . 82 . 539 . 52 
Sense of Personal Freedom -0. 01 . 436 -0. 02 
Feeling of Belonging 12 . 510 -0.24 
Freedom from Withdrawal 
Tendencies . 09 . 600 -0.15 
Freedom from Nervous 
Symptoms -0.10 ; -0.17 
Social Adjustment .07 ‘ . 04 
Social Standards .04 , .12 
Social Skills .51 b . 00 
Freedom from Anti-Social 
Tendencies .17 ; .29 


318 -0. 18** 
925 -0. 75 
. 553 -0.34 


vow 


10 
59 
88 
04 
21 
32 
52 
06 
12 


735 
490 
730 
980 
726 
760 
490 
950 
903 
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535 . 30 
837 . 96 
662 -0. 08 
. 557 . 40 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Items Differences Differences Differences 








Family Relations -0.29 0. 500 -0. 58 
School Relations 0.19 0.529 0. 36 
Community Relations -0.55 0. 447 -1.23 
Total Adjustment 1.35 3. 835 0.35 
High School Principal’s Rating on 
Personality 
Appearance 13 . 120 . 08 
Initiative .10 . 145 . 69 
Leadership .07 . 145 . 48 
Emotional Stability . 23 . 145 . 58 
Purpose . 08 .175 . 46 
High School Principal’s Predic- 
tion of College Success .18 . 145 


Age .94 . 570 
Mother’s Education . 44 . 447 
Father’s Education .25 .510 


Leisure Time Activities 
Individual Activities 
Sports - Number of . 42 . 447 
Hobbies - Number of . 06 .374 .16 
Cultural - Number of . 58 . 285 . 04 
Group Activities 
Sports - Number of .24 . 346 . 69 
Social - Number of . 00 . 200 . 00 
Cultural - Number of .28 . 145 . 93 
Service Clubs - Number of . 44 . 145 . 03 
Religious - Number of .20 . 285 .74 
Freshmen Year Grade- Point 
Average (College) -0. 02 . 095 .211 





* No sign preceding the difference indicates a higher mean for the first group 
in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the differences indi- 
cates a higher mean for the second group. 

**No symbol preceding the Critical Ratior indicates a higher mean for the 
first group in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the Crit- 
ical Ratio indicates a higher mean for the second group. 
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TABLE V 


DIFF ERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL 
DATA BLANK EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR THE RURAL CURRIC- 
ULUM GROUP AND THE ELEM/ENTARY CURRICULUM, THE STAND- 
ARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE CRITICAL RATIO 
OF THE DIFFERENCES 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Differences Ratio 





Sex - Male 7.3 . 80** 
Sex - Female 7.5 . 80 


Father's Occupation 
Professional and Managerial 
Clerical and Sales 
Service Occupations 
Agricultural and Conservation 
Skilled Occupations 
Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Unskilled Occupations 
Retired 


. 62 
.14 
. 16 
.25 
. 02 
. 30 
. 00 
.61 


LONAOCINOD 
WCODCAaANWO 


Size of Home Community 
Farm 
Non-Farm, Rural 
Less than 2500 
2500 to 5000 
5000 to 10, 000 
10, 000 to 40, 000 
40, 000 to 100, 000 
Over 100, 000 


. 95 
. 75 
.35 
.23 
.35 
.15 
.18 
. 00 


SYIMHA AIS 
or WwWs ou -3 © -) 


One or More Teachers 
Among Siblings 5 . 61 


Extra-Curricular Activities in 
High School*** 
Literary 
Honors 
Dramatics 
Honors 
Debate 
Honors 
Music and Art 
Honors 
Athletics 
Honors 
Student Government 
Honors 


COhWDODWHK Oe ae 


Kind of High School Attended 
Public 
Private 


Type of High School Course 
General 
College Preparatory 
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TABLE V (Continued) 











Standard 
Difference in Error of 
Item _ B= Percentage _ Differences 


Commercial 14 7.6 
Vocational 2 2.0 


Two Best Marks in High 
School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


Two Worst Marks in High 
School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


Two Best Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


One or More Recognition for 
Scholarship 


Study Habits 
Efficient 
Average 
Inefficient 


Family Feeling About College 
Very Anxious 
Interested 
Indifferent 
Opposed 


Financing of Education*** 
Family 
Partially Self 


Critical 
_Ratio_ 


1. 84 
1. 00 
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TABLE V (Continued) 


sr ee 





Standard 
Difference in Error of 
Items Percentage Differences 


Totally Self - 2 6.7 
Government Subsidy 8 3.9 


sasons for College Education*** 
General Education 
Preparation for Vocation 

Be with Friends 

Prestige 

Social Life 

Better Chance for Job 

Please Parents 

Foregone Conclusion 

Able to Make More Money 


One or More Work Experiences 


Two Preferred Occupations*** 
Teaching 
Office Work 
Trades 
Retail Sales 
Music and Art 
Social Work 
Cosmetology 
Farming 
Housewife 
Government 
Accountant 
Aviation 
Private Business 
Medicine 
Journalism 


ecooc+so 


9 


.8 
0 
0 
5 
0 

.0 

.0 
5 

5 


Have You Made Choice of 
Vocation 
No 
Yes 
No, indicating teaching as 
first choice 


Number of Years Since Making 
Choice of Occupation 
1 Year 
2 Years 
3 Years 
4 Years or More 


Certainty of Choice of Occu 
pation 
Very Certain 
Somewhat Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 


How Much Information Have 
You About this Occupation 
None 
Some 
Extensive 


Critical 


Ratio 


. 30 
5. 


13 
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TABLE V (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Items Percentage Differences Ratio 


Where Did You Obtain Infor- 
mation About Occupation*** 
Books-Lectures -17 . -1. 
Teachers -26 , -2. 
Other People 7 
Actual Employment 7 \ 1. 
Other Sources 5 . 1. 





Why Did You Make Choice of 
Occupation*** 
Family Suggestion 
Teacher’s Advice 
Vocation of Someone 
I admire 
Suggested by Study in 
School 
Long Personal Interest 
in Work 
Profitable Financially 
Best Suited to My Abilities 
Most Interesting to Me 


Free of Restrictions, what 
would you want to be doing 
15 years from now 

Teaching 
Commercial Business 
Travel 

Married 

Government Service 
Medical Profession 
Music 

Journalism 

Others 


.94 
. 15 
. 40 
. 38 
. 00 
. 00 
. 75 
. 52 
. 15 


' 
= 
emwooNn- 0 


oY Serre 
CwSSCCANOS® 





No symbol preceding the difference indicates a higher percentage of the 
first group in the table explanation responding to the items; a minus sign 
indicates a higher percentage of the responses for the second group. 


No symbol preceding the C.R. indicates a higher percentage of the first 
group in the table explanation responding to the item; a minus sign indi- 
cates a higher percentage of responses for the second group. 


***Student permitted to check more than one item. 
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confidence can be placed on the difference on one 
item of the group leisure-time activities. The 
critical ratio of 3.03, in favor of the elementary 
group, indicates that a greater proportion of these 
students participate in student service clubs than 
do students in the rural curriculum. These ser- 
vice clubs consist of activities in the YMCA or 
YWCA, Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, DeMolay, and 
the like. No significant differences are noted in 
the group activities of sports, social events, and 
religious programs. 

As to the grade-point average obtained during 
the freshman year in college, these two groups 
do not show a significant difference. The aver- 
age for the rural curriculum group is 1.51 and 
for the elementary group 1.53. The elementary 
group has the better average of the two but the 
difference is too small to be significant. 


Analysis of Items on Which Percentages Were 
Computed 


The items on which differences in percentages 
were used to compare the curricula groups were 
largely gathered by the personal data blank. This 
information, though objective in nature in some 
instances, seems to lend itself better to compu- 
tation of percentages than of means. 

Apparently, there are as many women prepar- 
ing for teaching in the rural schools as in the el- 
ementary schools. Similarly, there is no differ- 
ence between the number of men preparing for 
teaching in the rural schools or in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

In classifying the father’s occupation of the 
students in this study, the divisions used by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (127) were fol- 
lowed as closely as possible. In reviewing the 
findings as to the father’s occupation, it appears 
that a significantly greater percentage of the stu- 
dents in the rural group have fathers who are en- 
gaged in skilled occupations. This appears tobe 
the only type of occupation where the difference 
is significant. It is sometimes thought that stu- 
dents in the rural curriculum come from homes 
where their fathers are engaged in agricultural 
or related activities. Between these two groups, 
there is a greater number of students in the rur- 
al curriculum who have fathers engaged in agri- 
cultural activities, but the difference is not sig- 
nificant. 

It is interesting to note, as a follow-up of the 
last statement, that Table V reveals two signif-' 
icant differences as to the size of the home com- 
munity from which the students in these two cur- 
ricula have come. Although it is sometimes 
thought that rural students come from farms, the 
comparison between these two groups shows that 
a greater proportion of the rural students come 
from non-farm or rural areas. Twenty-two per- 
cent more of the rural students come from non- 





farm or rural areas than do the elementary stu- 
dents. This produces a critical ratio of 3. 73 
which is far above the minimum level of signifi- 
cance for the 1% level of confidence. On the 
other hand, there is a significant difference, in 
favor of the elementary group, of students who 
live in cities between 10,000 and 40, 000 popula- 
tion. In fact, there is a greater proportion of 
elementary students living in cities ranging from 
2500 up to 100, 000 population, but the difference 
is only significant in the 10,000 to 40, 000 popu- 
lation grouping. 

As to the item, ‘‘one or more teachers among 
siblings’’, there is no significant difference be- 
tween students in these two groups. 

The degree of participation of these students 
in extra-curricular activities in high school re- 
veals two significant differences, both in favor 
of the elementary curriculum. There is slight 
evidence (5% level of confidence) that a greater 
proportion of the elementary students have re- 
ceived honors for literary achievement in high 
school. Also, a greater proportion of these stu- 
dents have received honors for their participation 
in student government activities. The areas of 
dramatics, debate, music and art, and athletics 
do not reveal any significant differences between 
these two groups. 

The type of high school attended did not differ - 
entiate students in these two groups; however, it 
can be stated with some confidence (5% level of 
significance) that a greater proportion of students 
in the elementary group have taken a college prep- 
aratory course in high school. There are no dif- 
ferences in the types of high school courses in 
the general, commercial and vocational areas of 
preparation. 

The personal data blank asked each student to 
indicate his two best marks in high school, two 
worst marks in high school, two best liked courses 
in high school, and two least liked courses in high 
school. The two groups appeared to be similar 
as to the first category, two best marks in high 
school. The second classification revealed that 
a much greater proportion of students in the el- 
ementary group (1% level of confidence) indicated 
one of their two worst marks was in the area of 
foreign language. On the other hand, a lesser 
but significant proportion of the rural curriculum 
students indicated social science as one of the 
courses in which they received their worst mark 
in high school. In the area of two best liked 
courses in high school, a highly significant dif- 
ference is noted in favor of the students of the 
rural curriculum who preferred a commercia! 
course to a much greater proportion than the el- 
ementary group. It was noted previously that 
students in the rural curriculum group indicated 
that social science was one of their two worst 
marks in high school. This group also indicates 
that social science courses are one of the two 
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least liked courses in high school. In this cate- 
gory, also, a greater proportion of the elemen- 
tary students indicate that mathematics is the 
course they least liked in high school. 

As to receiving recognition for scholarship in 
high school, there does not appear to be any sig- 
nificant differences between these twogroups. Sim- 
ilarly, the student's rating of his own study habits 
as efficient, average, or inefficient reveals no 
significant differences. 

The personal data blank asks a question con- 
cerning the student's family’s feeling about his 
college education, and it asks each student to rate 
this attitude as very anxious, interested, indiffer- 
ent, or opposed. This rating does not reveal any 
significant differences, that is, the groups are 
Similar in this respect. 

It is apparent that there is a far greater pro- 
portion of students in the rural curriculum re- 
ceiving a government subsidy (veteran's subsis- 
tence) in the financing of their education than 
those in the elementary group. That is, although 
there is not a greater proportion of men students 
in the rural curriculum, more of these men are 
veterans, and are receiving government assis- 
tance. There is some slight evidence (5% level 
of confidence) that a greater proportion of the el- 
ementary students are having their family finance 
their college education. 

There is a highly significant difference between 
these two groups as to the number having had one 
or more work experiences. The rural curricu- 
lum group has participated 70% more than the el- 
ementary group in work experiences. 

Reference to Table V reveals no significant 
differences between these two groups as to their 
two preferred occupations. All of these differ- 
ences are too low to be of any consequence. Sim- 
ilarly, the data reveals no differences of any sig- 
nificance as to those having made a definite choice 
of vocation or the number indicating teaching as 
their first choice, although a greater number of 
the rural group indicated teaching as their first 
choice. 

The item, ‘‘number of years since making 
choice’’, does not differentiate between these 
groups nor does certainty of choice of occupation. 
The students were asked a question concerning 
the amount of information they have had about an 
occupation. No significant differences are found 
in the categories of none, some,or extensive. 

One significant difference is found between 
these two groups on the question, ‘‘Where did you 
obtain your information about an occupation?’’ A 
much greater proportion of students in the elem - 
entary group indicated that their teachers had 
given them their information about an occupation. 
This does not seem to be too significant since 
there were no differences found in the previous 
question as to the amount of guidance they had re- 
ceived. 
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As to the student's long range planning as re- 
vealed by the question, ‘‘If you were free of all 
restrictions, what would you be doing 15 years 
from now?'’, no significant differences are re- 
vealed. Since this study is primarily interested 
in the profession of teaching, it is interesting to 
note that these two groups do not differentiate 
themselves as to which has set teaching as their 
life-time career. 


Summary of Comparison Between Rural and El- 
ementary Groups 








Table VI and VII contain data summarizing 
the discussion that has just been presented. From 
these tables, it is possible to briefly summarize 
the differences that are significant between these 
two groups. These differences are either on items 
where mean differences were analyzed or on items 
where differences in percentages were studied. 
The tables reveal certain significant differ- 
ences in favor of the rural group on the following 
factors. 
At the one percent level of significance, the rural 
students: 
Listed their father’s occupation in the cate- 
gory of skilled occupations. 


Have spent most of their lives in the non-farm 
or rural communities. 


Selected a commercial course as the best liked 
course in high school. 


Indicated a social science course as the least 
liked course in high school. 


Were financing their college education by means 
of a government subsidy. 


Participated to a greater extent in one or more 
work experiences. 


At the five percent level of significance, the rural 
students: 


Indicated the worst mark in high school was 
received in the area of social science. 


The elementary group is characterized, inthis 
comparison, by having a higher mean score or a 
greater percentage on the following items. 


At the one percent level of significance, the el- 
ementary students: 


Participated to a greater extent inservice 
clubs as a leisure-time activity. 


Indicated they had spent most of their lives in 
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TABLE VI 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE ONE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE RURAL CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM GROUP 





Leisure Time Activities (Group) 
Service Clubs (Number of) 


Percentage Differences 

Father's Occupation 

Skilled Occupations 
Size of Home Community 

Non-Farm, Rural .73 

10, 000 to 40, 000 15 
Two Worst Marks in High School 

Foreign Language . 80 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 

Commercial 29 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 

Social Science . 84 
Financing of Education 

Government Subsidy 5.13 
One or More Work Experiences 9. 86 


*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a larger 
mean or a higher percentage for the first group in the explanation 
of the table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger 
mean for the second group. 


TABLE VII 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE FIVE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE RURAL CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM GROUP 








Mean Differences 
Leisure Time Activities (Individual) 
Cultural (Number of) 


Percentage Differences 

Extra Curricular Activities in High School 

Literary (Honors) 

Student Government (Honors) 
Type of High School Course 

College Preparatory . 06 
Two Worst Marks in High School 

Social Science . 96 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 

Mathematics . 98 
Financing of Education 

Family -2.55 
Where Did You Obtain Information About 

Occupation 
Teachers -2.57 





*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a higher per- 
centage or a larger mean for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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cities between 10, 000 and 40, 000 population. 


Had received the worst marks in high school 
in the subjects of foreign languages. 


At the five percent level of significance, the el- 
ementary students: 


Participated to a greater extent in individual 
cultural activities as leisure-time activities. 


Had received more literary honors in high 
school. 


Had been the recipients of more honors for 
participation in student government activities. 


To a greater extent, had taken a college pre- 
paratory course in high school. 


Listed mathematics as the least liked course 
in high school. 


Indicated that their families were financing 
their college education. 


Stated that they had received information about 
their occupation from their teachers. 


B. Comparison of Students in the Rural and Aca- 
demic Curricula 


Analysis of Items on Which Means Were Com- 
puted 





Table VIII reveals tour significant differences 
between these two groups in regard to high school 
data. The mean difference in high school percen- 
tile rank of 12.50 points indicates a significantly 
higher mean for the rural group in their perform- 
ance of academic work in high school. This fact 
is interesting considering that on the test of men- 
tal ability in high school (Henmon-Nelson), the 
academic group appears to be slightly superior 
(5% level) as evidenced by its advantage of nine 
percentile points on the test. If all marking sys- 
tems were the same, it might be concluded that 
the rural group gave a better performance in high 
school academic work than did the academic group; 
however, this conclusion would have to be held 
in abeyance until other factors were explored. It 
is further interesting to note that there is no ap- 
preciable difference between these two groups on 
the selection formula score. This of course, can 
be explained by the fact that this formula is based 
on both the HSPR and the Henmon-Nelson test, and, 
in this instance, the two groups balanced each 
other since each had the advantage in one of the fac- 
tors. The students in the rural group were rated 
significantly higher by their high school prir.cipa! 
on personal qualities as revealed by Table VIII. 
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There is slight evidence that students in the rural 
curriculum were rated higher by their principal on 
the trait of initiative, and greater evidence (1% lev- 
el) that they were rated higher on the trait of emo- 
tional stability. 

A review of the findings on the American Council 
Psychological Examination indicates that the aca- 
demic group is superior on two phases of this test. 
There is substantial evidence (1%) that the academ- 
ic group has greater ability in the arithmetic area 
of the quantitative section of the test. Lesser evi- 
dence (5% level) indicates a trend that the academic 
group has greater ability in the verbal analogies part 
of the linguistic section. However, the total scores 
on the quantitative and linguistic sections do not re- 
veal significant differences between these twogroups. 
It should be stated, however, that on all phases of 
this test, the differences are in favor of the academ- 
ic group even though the differences are significant 
only on the above mentioned parts. 

The two groups appear to be quite similar on the 
results of the Cooperative English Achievement Test 
Since any differences are very small. 

Significant differences are noted between these 
two groups on all major parts of the California Inter - 
est Inventory. As to the Fields of Interests, a sig- 
nificantly higher mean is noted for the rural group 
in the fields of Personal-Social interests and the 
Arts. The Personal-Social field includes interests 
which involve primarily association with or service 
to individuals or groups of individuals. The Arts 
field refers to interests in music, dramatic produc- 
tion, literary activities, and skills involved in self 
expression through drawing, painting, and other 
creative activities. On the other hand, the academ- 
ic group differs significantly as to Fields of Inter- 
ests in the Mechanical and the Science Fields. The 
academic group is interested to a greater extent in 
activities such as processing, manufacturing, build- 
ing, constructing, and repairing (Mechanical field) 
as well as in interests in the Science field involving 
such categories as applied chemistry, biological re- 
search, and scientific engineering. In the Types of 
Interests phase of this test, the rural group differs 
significantly from the academic group in two areas. 
There is slight evidence (5% level) that the rural 
group prefers the Manipulative types of activities 
which principally requires work with hands or feet 
or in which materials are handled by mechanical 
means. They also have a significantly higher mean 
(1% level) in the Verbal types of interest. An inter- 
est is said to be verbal when it involves the giving 
of instructions, when conversations or forms of 
persuasion are entailed, or when services are ren- 
dered largely through the avenues of speech or 
writing. The area of this test that has to do with 
Level of Interest tends to reveal that the academ- 
ic group desires to be engaged in occupational ac- 
tivities of a higher professional level than do the 
rural curriculum students. A CR of 4. 07 in this 
area makes it highly significant. 
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TABLE VIII 


MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL HENMON-NELSON TEST, STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE SELECTION FORMULA, SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, 
OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, PERSONALITY TEST, AND 
ITEMS FROM THE PERSONAL DATA BLANK AND THE COLLEGE AP- 
LICATION BLANK FOR GROUPS OF THE RURAL CURRICULUM AND 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM, THE STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFER- 


ENCES, AND THE CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 








Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Item Differences Differences 


Differences 


High School 
Percentile rank in class 12. 50* 5. 008 2 
Henmon-Nelson Test - 9.00 3.945 2 
Selection Formula 5. 70 3.919 a. 


Psychological Test 

Quantitative Score 
Arithmetic 
Figure Analogies 
Number Series 

Linguistic Score 
Completion 
Same-Opposite 
Verbal Analogies 

Total Score 


855 
530 
690 
000 
524 
750 
440 
850 
770 


70 
60 
42 
66 
22 
32 
22 
74 
02 


eCOoroneKoor 


English Test 
Mechanics of Expression 66 . 449 
Effectiveness of Expres- 
sion - 22 
Reading Total - 1.77 . 703 
English Total . 05 


Interest Inventory 
Fields of Interest 
Personal-Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 
Types of Interests 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 
Level of Interest 


Personality Test 
Self Adjustment 
Self Reliance 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Sense of Personal Free- 
dom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Freedom from With- 
drawing Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous 
Symptoms 
Social Adjustment 
Social Standards 
Social Skills 
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TABLE VIII (Continued) 





Standard 
Mean Error of 
Item Differences Differences 


Critical 
Ratio of 
Differences 





Freedom from Anti- 

Social Tendencies . 55 0.575 
Family Relations . 05 0. 447 
School Relations . 65 0. 480 
Community Relations .31 0. 447 

Total Adjustment .97 3. 396 


High School Principal's Rating 
on Personality 
Appearance 
Initiative 
Leadership 
Emotional Stability 
Purpose 


High School Principal’s Pre- 
diction of College Success 


Age 
Mother’s Education 
Father’s Education 


Leisure Time Activities 

Individual Activities 
Sports - Number of .16 . 469 
Hobbies - Number of .51 . 400 
Cultural - Number of . 38 . 250 

Group Activities 
Sports - Number of . 15 . 250 
Social - Number of .15 . 250 
Cultural - Number of 11 . 145 
Service Clubs - Number of 49 . 100 
Religious - Number of . 56 . 285 


Freshmen Year Grade- Point 
Average (College) 0.17 .110 


. 96 
-1l 
35 
. 69 
. 87 


0.34 
. 28 
. 52 


. 00 
. 60 
. 76 
. 90 
. 96 


. 55 





* No sign preceding the difference indicates a higher mean for the first group 
in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the differences indi- 


cates a higher mean for the second group. 


**No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates a higher mean for the 
first group in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the Crit- 


ical Ratio indicates a higher mean for the second group. 
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The California Test of Personality indicates 
that these two groups are quite similar on person- 
al qualities except on the component of Social 
Skills which is a part of the Social Adjustment 
section. The CR of 2.71 in favor of the rural stu- 
dents indicates, as a group, that they have great- 
er skill in being gracious, tactful, and willing to 
inconvenience themselves to aid their associates 
or superiors. The Total Score, Self Adjustment 
Total Score, or the Social Adjustment Total Score 
do not differentiate between these two groups. 

The difference in mean age between these two 
groups is only 0.30 years indicating no signifi- 
cant difference between students on this factor. 
Likewise, no significant differences are noted as 
to the mother’s or father’s education. 

Individual leisure-time activities do not differ- 
entiate between students in these two groups; how- 
ever, group leisure-time activities do show sig- 
nificant differences in the areas of sports, service 
clubs, and religious activities. There is substan- 
tial evidence (1% level) that the students in the 
academic curriculum participate in a greater 
number of group sports and service club activi- 
ties. On the other hand, there is some slight 
evidence (5% level) that students in the rural cur- 
riculum participate in a greater number of relig- 
ious activities of a group nature. 

The college freshman year grade-point aver - 
ages of these two groups do not reveal any signif- 
icant differences. The mean for the rural group 
is 1.51 and for the academic group 1.34. This 
reveals the same trend as was true in high school 
data for these two groups. It appears that even 
though the rural group rates somewhat lower on 
tests of mental ability, their performance rates 
them higher on actual academic work. No defin- 
ite conclusion can be made since the difference 
in college grade-point average is not significant, 
but it seems worth noting for further study. 


Analysis of Items on Which Percentages were 
Computed 





Table [X reveals a significant difference as to 
the sex of the students in these two curricula. In 
this sample, there are significantly more men 
students in the academic than in the rural curric- 
ulum and more women students in the rural cur- 
riculum than in the academic curriculum. 

The father’s occupation classification reveals 
only one significant difference between these two 
groups. There is slight evidence (5% level) that 
more of the fathers of students in the rural cur- 
riculum are engaged in agricultural and conser - 
vation occupations. In all other categories, the 
differences are not significant. 

There is slight evidence that more of the stu- 
dents in the rural group come from farm areas 
than do academic students. They appear to be 
quite similar on all other classifications of size 
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of community 

Four percent more of the academic grouphave 
one or more teachers among their siblings, but 
this difference is not great enough to be signifi- 
cant. 

Of the five significant differences between 
these groups on ‘‘participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities in high school’’, four are in favor 
of the academic curriculum students. There is 
some evidence (5% level) that a greater propor- 
tion of academic students have won honors inthe 
areas of literary activities and student govern- 
ment participation while they have participated 
to a greater extent in dramatic activities in high 
school. There is greater evidence (1% level) to 
believe that a higher proportion of academic stu- 
dents have participated in athletics in high school 
while a greater proportion of rural students have 
participated in music and art activities. 

In the kind of high school attended, these 
groups are not differentiated as to attendance in 
public or private high schools. There is evidence 
(1% level) that a greater proportion of students 
in the rural group took a commercial course in 
high school while lesser evidence (5% level) re- 
veals that a higher percentage of academic stu- 
dents have taken a college preparatory course. 

When asked to state their two best marks in 
high school, the rural students have a significant- 
ly greater percentage in the course of commer- 
cial and music and art while a greater proportion 
of the academic students received their best 
marks in mathematics and science. There do 
not appear to be any significant differences be- 
tween the two groups as to the two worst marks 
in high school. 

The rural group has a significantly higher per- 
centage of students preferring commercial sub- 
jects as their best liked courses in high school 
while the academic students have a significantly 
higher percentage of students preferring the 
courses of science and English. It is interest- 
ing to note that the rural group received the best 
marks in commercial courses in high school and 
also preferred this course. While the academic 
group received the best marks in high school in 
mathematics and science, they indicated that sci- 
ence and English were the best liked courses. 

The groups did not show any differential pref- 
erence as to their two least liked courses in high 
school. It is likewise noted that no significant 
differences exist between the groups in the areas 
of ‘‘one or more recognitions for scholarship’’, 
‘study habits’’, ‘‘family feeling about college’’, 
or ‘‘financing of education’’. 

Two critical ratios at the one percent level of 
significance indicates that a greater percentage 
of the rural students gave as their reason for a 
college education, ‘‘preparation for a vocation’’; 
on the other hand, a greater proportion of the ac- 
ademic students stated, ‘‘better chance for job’’, 
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TABLE Ix 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL 
DATA BLANK EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR THE RURAL CURRIC- 
ULUM GROUP AND THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM, THE STANDARD 
ERROR OF THESE DIFFERENCES AND THE CRITICAL RATIO OF 

THESE DIFFERENCES 








Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Items Percentage Differences Ratio 





Sex - Male -58* 8.1 -7.16** 
Sex - Female 58 8.1 7.16 


Father’s Occupation 

Professional and Managerial ‘ . 85 
Clerical and Sales ‘ . 52 
Service Occupations > . 56 
Agricultural and Conserva- 

tion ‘ 2.16 
Skilled Occupations ; . 04 
Semi-Skilled Occupations ks . 85 
Unskilled Occupations . . 00 
Retired R . 50 





Size of Home Community 
Farm 
Non-Farm, Rural 
Less than 2500 
2500 to 5000 
5000 to 10, 000 
10, 000 to 40, 000 
40, 000 to 100, 000 
Over 100, 000 





.24 
. 64 
. 64 
.74 
.39 
. 05 
. 83 
.39 


ML MMAH IAS 
KOS Owwu 
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One or More Teachers in Siblings . 85 
Extra-Curricular Activities in 
High School*** 
Literary 
Honors 
Dramatics 
Honors 
Debate 
Honors 
Music and Art 
Honors 
Athletics 
Honors 
Student Government 
Honors 


Ph howmowvo-+)-+ 


Kind of High School Attended 
Public 
Private 


Type of High School Course 
General 
College Preparatory 
Commercial 
Vocational 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Difference 


Ratio 


Two Best Marks in High School 

English -10 10. .97 
Mathematics -23 8. . 61 
Social Science 3 10. . 30 
Commercial 26 6. 77 
Science -30 3 37 
Music and Art 15 + . 83 
Foreign Language 5 : . 88 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 

Industrial Arts 11 , 53 


Two Worst Marks in High School 
English ; . 15 
Mathematics - ‘ - .& 
Social Science 9. . 85 
Commercial 
Science . 58 
Music and Art - : -1. 00 
Foreign Language : -1. 87 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts -1. 80 
Two Best Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home E., 
Industrial Arts 


Two Least Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


One or more recognitior 
scholarship 


Study Habits 
Efficient 
Average 
Inefficient 


Family Feeling About College 
Very Anxious 
Interested 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 








Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Difference Ratio 


Indifferent 2 3.5 . 57 
Opposed 0 0.0 0. 00 


Financing of Education*** 
Family 10 . . 06 
Partially Self -12 , .21 
Totally Self -10 , . 35 
Government Subsidy 0 4 0. 00 


Reasons for College Education*** 


General Education 
Preparation for Vocation 
Be with Friends 
Prestige 

Social Life 


-16 
29 
0 

2 

0 


58 
96 
00 
00 
00 


68 
00 
00 
43 


Better Chance for Job 
Please Parents 

Foregone Conclusion 
Able to Make More Money 


MLoeonosso 
@meoonocoa- 


. 52 


a 
a 
' 
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One or More Work Experiences 


Two Preferred Occupations*** 
Teaching 
Office Work 
Trades 
Retail Sales 
Music and Art 
Social Work 
Cosmetology 
Farming 
Housewife 
Government 
Accountant 
Aviation 
Private Business 
Medicine 
Journalism 


. 63 
. 49 
3. 42 
.18 
.73 
15 
43 
67 
00 
00 
71 
00 
71 
. 83 
. 00 


‘ 
corr KK OO re 


' ' ' 
~ 
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7.1 
6.7 
7.9 
5.1 
5.5 
6.7 
2.8 
4.8 : 
0.0 
0.0 
3.5 
2.0 
3.5 
7.1 
0.0 


Have you made choice of voca- 
tion 
No 
Yes 
No, indicating teaching as 
first choice 


Number of years since making 
choice of occupation 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four or more 


Certainty of choice of occupation 
Very Certain 
Somewhat Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Difference Ratio 





How much information have you 
about this occupation 
None 
Some 
Extensive 


Where did you obtain information 
about occupation*** 
Books ~- Lectures 
Teachers 
Other People 
Actual Employment 
Other Sources 





Why did you make choice of 
occupation*** 
Family Suggestion 


Teacher's Advice 

Vocation of someone I admire 

Suggested by Study in School 

Long Personal Interest in 
Work 

Profitable Financially 

Best suited to my abilities 

Most Interesting to Me 


Free of restrictions, what would 
you want to be doing 15 years 
from now 

Teaching 
Commercial Business 
Travel 

Married 

Government Service 
Medical Profession 
Music 

Journalism 

Others 


. 86 
. 52 
. 39 
.29 
91 
-1l 
. 75 
- 0 
-2.50 


i 


' 
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No symbol preceding the difference indicates a higher percentage of the 

first group in the table explanation responding to the items; a minus sign 
indicates a higher percentage of the responses for the second group. 

No symbol preceding the C.R. indicates a higher percentage of the first 
group in the table explanation responding to the item; a minus sign indi- 

cates a higher percentage of responses for the second group. 


***Student permitted to check more than one item. 
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as their reason for attending college. This might 
indicate that the rural students, in general, have 
selected teaching as their vocational career more 
than is true in the case of the academic group. 
This fact will be proven later in this section when 
the choice of vocation is discussed. 

There appears to be no significant difference 
between these groups as to having one or more 
work experiences. 

In a previous paragraph, it was found that a 
higher percentage of the rural students stated that 
preparation for vocation was the reason for attend- 
ing college. When they were asked to state their 
two preferred occupations, a much greater per- 
centage of this group rated teaching as one of the 
two preferred occupations. The academic group, 
on the other hand, had a much greater percent- 
age rating ‘‘trades’’ as one of the two preferred 
occupations. 

It appears that the rural students, as a group, 
have a significantly larger percentage of the stu- 
dents who have made a choice of vocation since 
50% more of this group stated that they had made 
a choice of vocation than did the academic grvuup. 

Closely related to this is the number indicat- 
ing teaching as their first choice of occupation. 

A highly significant greater proportion of the rur- 
al students indicated teaching as their first choice 
of occupation. From the previous paragraphs, 
one might say with fair assurance that a greater 
proportion of the rural students have come to col- 
lege to prepare for a vocation, rate teaching as 
one of their preferred occupations and have indi- 
cated teaching as their first choice of profession 
to a greater degree than the academic students. 

The question of the number of years since mak- 
ing a choice of occupation has been an important 
one in vocational guidance. On this question, 
these two groups differentiate themselves. Table 
IX reveals that a greater percentage of the rural 
students have selected their occupation only in 
the year previous while the academic group has 
a greater percentage of students stating that it 
has been three years since making their choice 
of occupation. The latter is significant only at 
the 5% level of confidence. 

The category, ‘‘absolute certainty of occupa- 
tion’’, does not reveal any significant difference 
between these two groups. This is surprising 
since the rural group has indicated previously 
the choice of teaching as a career. It should be 
stated, even though not significant, that the dif- 
ference in the sub-question of ‘‘very certain of 
occupation’’ is in favor of the rural group. 

These groups are quite similar asto the 
amount of information they have about an occupa- 
tion, the source of their information, and the reas- 
on for their choice of occupation. 

The last category, ‘‘Free of all restrictions, 
what will you be doing 15 years from now?’’, 
there is evidence that a greater proportion of the 
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rural students state that they hope to be married. 
A lesser proportion, significant at the 5% level, 
indicates that a greater percentage of the academ- 
ic students state that they will be in ‘‘other’’ pur- 
suits, other than those mentioned in the personal 
data blank. 


Summary of Comparisons Between Rural and Ac- 
ademic Groups 





Tables X and XI contain data summarizing the 
differences that are significant between these two 
groups. These differences are either on items 
where mean differences were analyzed or onitems 
where differences in percentages were studied. 

The tables reveal significant differences in 
favor of the rural group on the following factors. 


At the one percent level of significance, the 
rural students: 


Indicated their Fields of Interests in the Per- 
sonal-Social and Arts areas of interests. 


Prefer Verbal Activities as their Types of Int- 
erest. 


Received a higher score on the California Per- 
sonality Test in the area of Social Skills. 


Were rated higher by their high school prin- 
cipal on the personality trait of emotional sta- 
bility. 


Have a greater percentage of women students 
in their curriculum. 


Participated in music and art activities in 
high school. 


Had taken a commercial type of high school 
course. 


Listed their two best marks in high school 
were obtained in commercial subjects and in 
music and art. 


Stated that their best liked course in high 
school was the subject of commercial work. 


Had come to college to prepare for a vocation. 
Listed teaching as their preferred occupation. 


Indicated that they had made a choice of an 
occupation. 


Indicated teaching as their definite choice of 
occupation, 


Stated that they had made their choice of occu- 
pation only one year previously. 
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TABLE X 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE ONE PERCENT LEVEL BETWEEN 
THE RURAL CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE ACADEMIC CURRIC- 
ULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 
Interest (Fields of Interests) 
Personal-Social Field 
Mechanical Field 
Arts Field 
Science Field 
Interests (Types of Interests) 
Verbal 
Level of Interest 
Personality (Social Skills) 
ACE Psychological (Quantitative-Arithmetic) 
High School Principal’s Rating 
(Emotional Stability) 
Group Leisure Time Activities 
Sports 
Service Clubs 





Percentage Difference 
Sex - Male 
Sex - Female .16 
Extra Curricular Activities in High School 
Music and Art . 84 
Athletics . 62 
Type of High School Course 
Commercial .18 
Two Best Marks in High School 
Mathematics .61 
Commercial 77 
Science .37 
Music and Art . 83 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 
Commercial . 73 
Science .35 
Reasons for College Education 
Preparation for Vocation . 96 
Better chance for Job . 68 
Two Preferred Occupations 
Teaching . 63 
Trades . 42 
Have You Made Choice of Occupation 
No . 33 
Yes f . 33 
No, indicating teaching as definite choice . 98 
Number of Years Since Making Choice of 
Occupation 
One . 64 
Free of Restrictions, What Will You Be Doing 
15 Years from Now 
Married 3.29 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a larger mean 
or a higher percentage for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean for 
the second group. 





TABLE XI 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE FIVE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE RURAL CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 
High School Percentile Rank in Class 
High School Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 





Interest (Types of Interests) 
Manipulative 
ACE Psychological (Linguistic) 
Verbal Analogies 
High School Principal’s Personality Rating 
Initiative 
Group Leisure Time Activities 
Religious 


Percentage Differences 
Father’s Occupation 
Agricultural and Conservation .16 
Size of Home Community 
Farm .24 
Extra-Curricular Activities in High School 
Literary (Honors) . 26 
Dramatics . 00 
Student Government (Honors) 37 
Type of High School Course 
College Preparatory . 24 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 
English .22 
Number of Years Since Making Choice of 
Occupation 
Three Years . 54 
Free of Restrictions, What Will You Be Doing 
in 15 Years 
Others -2.50 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a higher per- 
centage or a larger mean for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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Indicated that if they were free of all restric- pations was in the area of trades. 


tions, they hope to be married fifteen years 
in the future. Indicated that they had not made a choice of 


vocation. 
At the five percent level of significance, the rur- 


al students: At the five percent level of significance, the ac- 


ademic students: 
Received a higher percentile rank in their high 
school graduating class. Received a higher score on the high school 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 


Made a preference for Manipulative activities 
as their Type of Interest. Obtained a higher score on the American Coun- 


cil Psychological Verbal Analogies sub-test, 
Received a higher rating by their high school indicating ability in verbal relationships and 
principal on the personality trait of initiative. verbal reasoning. 


Participated in religious activities of a group Received literary honors in high school. 


nature in high school. 
Participated in dramatics in high school. 
Listed their father’s occupation in the area of 


agriculture and conservation. Received honors for student government par- 


ticipation in high school. 
Spent most of their lives on a farm. 
Had taken a college preparatory course in 


The academic group is characterized, in this high school. 


comparison, by having a higher mean score or 


a greater percentage on the following items. Indicated that English was one of their best 


liked courses in high school. 


At the one percent level of significance, the ac- 


ademic students: Stated that it had been three years since they 


made their choice of occupation (those that had 


Preferred the Mechanical and Science areas made a choice). 


as their Fields of Interest. 
Indicated that if they were free of all restric- 


tions, they would be in ‘‘other’’ pursuits than 


Preferred to work on a higher professional 
those listed on the personal data blank. 


level. 


. Comparison of Students in the Rural and Com- 


Obtained a higher score on the American 
mercial Curricula 


Council Psychological Arithmetic score which 
involves ability to work with numbers. 
Analysis of Items on Which Means Were Com- 
Participated in group leisure-time activities puted 

of a group nature in the areas of sports and 
service clubs. 





These two groups appear quite similar on it- 
ems regarding their high school status as reveal- 
Have more male students in the curriculum. ed by Table XII. No significant differences are 
noted as to percentile rank in high school class, 
Participated in athletics as an extra-curric- Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, regents’ 
ular activity in high school. selection formula, high school principal’s per- 
sonality rating scale, and on the high school prin- 
Listed mathematics and science as the courses cipal’s prediction of college success. It is inter- 
in which they had received their best marks in esting to note, however, that on the more objec- 
high school. tive data (tests, selections formula) the differ- 
ences that do exist are in favor of the commer- 
Preferred science as their best liked course cial group while any differences in the more sub- 
in high school. jective data (H.S. Principal’s ratings) are in fav- 
or of the rural group. 

Stated that they had come to college to have On the ACE Psychological Examination, two 
a better chance for a job. differences are significant in favor of the com- 
mercial group. Both of these items are in the 
Indicated that one of their two preferred occu- Quantitative (non-verbal) section of the test. The 
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TABLE XIl 


MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL HENMON-NELSON TEST, STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE SELECTION FORMULA, SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, OCCU- 
PATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY TEST, 
AND ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL DATA BLANK AND THE COLLEGE AP- 
PLICATION BLANK FOR GROUPS OF THE RURAL CURRICULUM AND 
THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM, THE STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIF - 
FERENCES, AND THE CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 
Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Difference Difference Difference 











High School 
Percentile rank in class 4 
Henmon-Nelson Test . 64 4. 066 
Selection Formula . 58 3. 890 


. 744 -0.21** 
1. 63 
41 


oe 


Psychological Test 
Quantitative Score . 50 
Arithmetic Score 74 
Figure Analogies . 26 
Number Series . 50 
Linguistic Score 14 
Completion . 76 
Same-Opposite . 62 
Verbal Analogies -1. 06 
Total Score ~4.74 


English Test 


764 
510 
630 
000 
516 
750 
380 
850 
728 


weoroneocoe 
——Oe Omen ~ 


Mechanics of Expression “1.10 . 551 
Effectiveness of Expression -1.34 . 567 
Reading Total .99 . 583 
English Total 41 414 


Interest Inventory 
Fields of Interests 
Personal-Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 
Types of Interests 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 
Level of Interest 


Personality Test 
Self Adjustment 
Self Reliance 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Freedom from Withdraw- 
ing Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous 
Symptoms 
Social Adjustment 
Social Skills 
Freedom from Anti-Social 
Tendencies 
Family Relations 
School Relations 
Community Relations 
Total Adjustment 
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TABLE XII (Continued) 





Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Item Difference Difference Difference 





High School Principal's Rating 
on Personality 
Appearance . 03 
Initiative .10 
Leadership . 03 
Emotional Stability .23 
Purpose . 06 


High Scho»t Principal's Pre- 
diction of College Success .1l 


Age . 42 
Mother's Education . 32 
Father’s Education . 70 


Leisure Time Activities 

Individual Activities 
Sports - Number of -0. 54 ‘ 1.10 
Hobbies - Number of 0. 42 ‘ .21 
Cultural - Number of 0. 16 ; . 64 

Group Activities 
Sports - Number of -0. 22 ; . 88 
Social - Number of -0. 02 3 .10 
Cultural - Number of -0. 16 ‘ .10 
Service Clubs - Number of -0. 40 , . 00 
Religious - Number of 0. 42 ‘ .47 


Freshmen Year Grade- Point 
Average (College) 0. 04 . 100 0. 400 





* No sign preceding the difference indicates a higher mean for the first group 
in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the differences indi- 
cates a higher mean for the second group. 

**No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates a higher mean for the first 
group in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the Critical Ra- 
tio indicates a higher mean for the second group. 
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Total Quantitative score reveals a CR of 1. 98 in- 
dicating a slight advantage of the commercial 
curriculum on the non-verbal part of the test. 
More specifically on this part, there is slight 
evidence to indicate that the commercial curric- 
ulum is superior in the area of Figure Analogies. 
This sub-test purports to measure spatial rela- 
tions and object association. The Linguistic sec- 
tion of this test and the Total score do not indi- 
cate any significant differences between these 
two groups, however, the small differences are 
in favor of the commercial group. 

The differences between these groups on the 
Cooperative English Achievement Test are so 
small that no trend can be indicated in this 
area. 

The Inventory of Occupational Interests seems 
to differentiate between these groups to a large 
extent. In the section on Fields of Interests, the 
students in the rural curriculum indicate that they 
have a much greater interest in the areas of the 
Personal-Social field and in the Arts field. There 
is slight evidence, also, that they have a great- 
er interest in the Natural field of interest. In 
this same section, the commercial group has a 
very much stronger interest in the Business field 
of endeavor. To a less significant degree (5% 
level), the students in the commercial curricu- 
lum are interested in the mechanical area of in- 
terest. The section on Types of Interests attempts 
to determine whether the individual is most inter- 
ested in Verbal activities, Manipulative activities, 
or in computational activities. In this area, the 
commercial group indicates to a great extent (1% 
level) that it is more interested in Computational 
activities than the rural group. They indicate, 
by their responses, that they are similar as to 
the Level of Interest. 

The California Test of Personality does not 
differentiate between these two groups as to Self- 
Adjustment or Total Adjustment and only on one 
sub-part of the Social Adjustment is there any 
significant difference. There is slight evidence 
(5% level) to indicate that the rural group has 
greater knowledge of Social Standards as indicat- 
ed by this test. This section attempts to deter- 
mine if an individual recognizes what is appro- 
priate, dignified, and proper as to their manners 
and activities. 

The differences in age or in mother’s and 
father’s education are not large enough to be sig- 
nificant. The difference in age is only 0. 42 years 
while the mother’s education shows a difference 
of 0.32 years and the father’s education 0. 70 
years. 

Only one item on leisure-time activities indi- 
cates any significant difference. Students in the 
commercial group are quite emphatic in stating 
that they have participated in a greater number 
of service clubs as a group leisure-time activity. 
Service club participation includes boy scouts, 
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girl scouts, YMCA, YWCA, and other related 
activities. 

Although the rural group has a higher college 
freshman year grade-point average, the differ- 
ence between these two groups is not large enough 
to be significant. The rural group has a mean 


average of 1.51 while the commercial curriculum 
group has a mean average of 1. 47. 


Analysis of Items on Which Percentages Were 
Computed 


An analysis of differences in sexes between 
the two curricula reveals, very significantly, that 
there are more men in the commercial curricu- 
lum than in the rural; similarly, there are more 
women in the rural group than in the commercial 
curriculum. 

As has been found previously when comparing 
the rural group with others, it is found here that 
the rural students indicate that their fathers are 
employed in agricultural and conservation occu- 
pations more than is true in the commercial group. 

Despite the above tendency, there are no sig- 
nificant differences between these two groups as 
to the size of the home community from which 
they come. A CR of 1.95 approaches the 5% lev- 
el of significance for the rural group coming 
from farm communities. 

These groups are similar, that is, no signif- 
icant differences are revealed on the following 
items: one or more teachers among siblings, par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities in high 
school, kind of high school attended, and type of 
high school course. 

There is quite strong evidence from Table XIII 
that the commercial students indicate their best 
marks in high school were received in commer- 
cial subjects. On the other hand, there is aslight 
evidence (5% level) that the rural group received 
the best marks in the subjects of agriculture, 
home economics, and industrial arts. 

The rural and commercial groups indicate to 
an approximately similar degree of significance 
that they received their worst marks in high 
school in the subjects of commercial and English 
respectively. 

The commercial students indicate that the 
commercial courses were the ones they best liked 
in high school while the rural group indicates that 
their best liked courses were in the areas of mus- 
ic and art. 

On the question relating to the least liked 
courses in high school, the rural students indi- 
cated, to a much greater extent than did the com- 
mercial students, that their least liked subjects 
were commercial courses and foreign languages. 

Receiving one or more recognitions for schol- 
arship, how they feel about their study habits, 
their family feeling about their college education, 
and how they finance their education are areas 
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that do not reveal any significant differences be- 
tween these two groups. 

The reasons for attending college differenti- 
ates between these two groups very substantially 
on one item, and, to a lesser but significant de- 
gree, on another item. Eighty-six percent more 
of the students in the commercial curriculum in- 
dicate that they have come to college for the 
‘‘social life.’’ This same group, however, has 
a greater percentage of students coming to col- 
lege for the reason of a ‘‘better chance for a 
job.’ There was no reason given by the rural 
students that separated them significantly from 
the commercial group. 

Table XIII does not reveal any significant 
difference between these two groups as to having 
one or more work experiences. There is onlya 
6% difference in favor of the commercial group, 
and this amount is not sufficient to be significant. 

In listing the occupations in which they would 
prefer to work, three significant differences are 
noted irom the table. The rural students indicate 
much more substantially that they prefer teach- 
ing aS an occupation. The commercial group, 
on the other hand, gives substantially more pref- 
erence to the occupation of an accountant. There 
is also slight evidence that this latter group pre- 
fers being in private business much more than 
is indicated by the rural group. 

For guidance purposes, it is important to 
know if students have made a definite choice of 
occupation. It would appear that the rural stud- 
ents have selected an occupation much more 
than have students in the commercial curriculum. 
On the next item, there is slight evidence that a 
greater percentage of the rural students have sel- 
ected teaching as the first choice of occupation. 

Other information that is heipful in guidance 
work concerns the following items: the number 
of years previous that they selected the occupa- 
tion, the degree of certainty of their choice, the 
amount of information they have concerning a vo- 
cation, and the source from which they have re- 
ceived the information. These items do not re- 
veal any significant differences between these 
two groups. 

When asked a question concerning the reason 
for making their choice of occupation, these 
groups differentiated themselves on two items. 
A slightly higher percentage of commercial stu- 
dents listed their reason as suggested by a study 
in school. The rural students, on the other hand, 
have a greater percentage of students indicating 
that they have had a long personal interest in the 
occupation. 

It is always interesting to attempt to determ- 
ine the long range planning of college students by 
asking a question such as, ‘‘If you were free of 
all reStrictions, what will you be doing fifteen 
years from now?’’ Of the eight objective choices 
listed in the personal data blank, only one item 
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showed any significant difference for the two 
groups. There is quite strong evidence that a 
greater percentage of the commercial group would 
like to be in commercial business fifteen years 

in the future. 


Summary of Comparisons Between the Rural and 
Commercial Groups 








Tables XIV and XV contain data summarizing 
the differences that are significant between these 
two groups. These differences are either on it- 
ems where mean differences were analyzed or on 
items where differences in percentages were 
studied. 

The tables indicate significant differences in 
favor of the rural group on the following factors. 


At the one percent level of significance, the rural 
students: 


Preferred the Personal-Social and the Arts 
Fields of Interest. 


Have a greater percentage of women students 
in their curriculum, 


Had a greater percentage listing music and 
arts as the best liked courses in high school. 


Had a greater percentage indicating foreign 
language as the least liked course in high 
school. ' 


Had a greater percentage preferring teaching 
as the first choice of occupation. 


Indicated that a greater percentage had made 
a definite choice of occupation. 


At the five percent level of significance, the rural 
students: 


Preferred the Natural field of interest. 


Received a higher mean average on the Social 
Standards subtest of the California Personality 
Test. 


Indicated that a greater percentage of their 
fathers were engaged in agriculture and con- 
servation occupations. 


Obtained the best marks in high school in the 
subjects of agriculture, home economics, and 
industrial arts. 


Obtained the worst marks in high school in 
commercial courses. 


Had a greater percentage disliking commer- 
cial courses in high school. 
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TABLE XIII 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL 
DATA BLANK EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR THE RURAL CURRIC- 
ULUM GROUPS AND THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM, THE STAND- 
ARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE CRITICAL RATIO 

OF THE DIFFERENCES 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Differences Ratio 





Sex - Male -38* 9.0 -4,22** 
Sex - Female 38 9.0 4.22 


Father's Occupation 
Professional and Managerial 
Clerical and Sales 
Service Occupations 
Agricultural and Conversation 
Skilled Occupations 
Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Unskilled Occupations 
Retired 


-1.23 
81 
17 
. 30 
37 
. 23 
. 43 
. 00 


PM AP PAs 
COWrF ICN 


Size of Home Community 
Farm 
Non-Farm, Rural 
Less than 2500 
2500 to 5000 
§000 to 10, 000 
10, 000 to 40, 000 
40, 000 to 100, 000 
Over 100, 000 


.95 
. 04 
. 90 
.74 
. 83 
. 73 
45 
.35 


NWN LANA a 
Fm DD a3 
APT oOo. -3 


One or More Teachers 
Among Siblings ‘ 45 


Extra-Curricular Activities in 
High School*** 
Literary 
Honors 
Dramatics 
Honors 
Debate 
Honors 
Music and Art 
Honors 
Athletics 
Honors 
Student Government 
Honors 





' 
—_ Ww 


' 
_ 
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Kind of High School Attended 
Public 
Private 


Type of High School Course 
General 
College Preparatory 
Commercial 
Vocational 
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TABLE XIII (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Differences Ratio 


Two Best Marks in High School 

English 8 : . 81 
Mathematics 12 ‘ 45 
Social Science 14 4 .47 
Commercial -45 ' -4.89 
Science 7 q . 06 
Music and Art il ; . 83 
Foreign Language 5 ‘ . 88 
Agriculture, Home Ec., 

Industrial Arts 14 : 06 


Two Worst Marks in High School 
English 23 q . 50 
Mathematics . .29 
Social Science 3 y .30 
Commercial 18 ‘ .2 
Science 19 ’ . 88 
Music and Art - 32 ; . 00 
Foreign Language 0 } . 00 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts - § 


Two Best Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec., 
Industrial Arts 


Two Least Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


One or More Recognition for 
Scholarship 


Study Habits 
Efficient 
Average 
Inefficient 


Family Feeling about College 
Very anxious 
Interested 
Indifferent 


Opposed 
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TABLE XIII (Continued) 





Standard 
Differences in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Differences Ratio 





Financing of Education*** 
Family q . 81 
Partially Self , .01 
Totally Self " . 67 
Government Subsidy ‘ . 23 


Reasons for College Education*** 
General Education 
Preparation for Vocation 
Be with Friends 
Prestige 
Social Life 
Better Chance for Job 
Please Parents 
Foregone Conclusion 
Able to Make More Money 


. 00 
.20 
. 00 
. 57 
. 54 
47 
. 57 
. 00 
. 43 


— 


SES Pee" ee2 
rome nmoce 


. 90 


= 
| 


One or More Work Experiences 


Two Preferred Occupations*** 
Teaching 
Office Work 
Trades 
Retail Sales 
Music and Art 
Social Work 
Cosmetology 
Farming 
Housewife 
Government 
Accountant 
Aviation 
Private Business 
Medicine 
Journalism 


. 22 
. 72 
. 34 
. 34 
70 
45 
43 
00 
00 
71 
56 
00 
05 
. 83 
. 43 


ss 
- wt 
No-a 


' 
nw 
br Dormocr cman 
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enmowvowvvcoetv02 © +4 
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Have You Made a Choice of 
Vocation 
No 
Yes 
No, indicating teaching as 
first choice 


Number of Years Since Making 
Choice of Occupation 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four or more 


Certainty of Choice of Occupation 
Very Certain 
Somewhat Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 
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TABLE XIII (Continued) 





Standard 
Differences in Error of Critical 
Percentage Differences Ratio 








How Much Information Have You 
About this Occupation 
None 
Some 
Extensive 


Where Did You Obtain Information 
About Occupation*** 
Books - Lectures 
Teachers 
Other People 
Actual Employment 
Other Sources 


Why Did You Make Choice of 
Occupation*** 
Family Suggestion 
Teacher's Advice 
Vocation of Someone 
I Admire 
Suggested by Study in School 
Long Personal Interest in 
Work 
Profitable Financially 
Best Suited to my Abilities 
Most Interesting to Me 


Free of Restrictions, What Would 
You Want to do 15 Years from 
Now 

Teaching 
Commercial Business 
Travel 

Married 

Government Service 
Medical Profession 
Music 

Journalism 

Others 


31 
.70 
. 59 
. 29 
. 07 
-91 
91 
. 52 
. 52 


CwUNNMNOARIWS 
CWwWNN@®e © W «I 





No symbol preceding the difference indicates a higher percentage of the first 
group in the table explanation responding to the items; a minus sign indicates 
a higher percentage of the responses for the second group. 
No symbol preceding the C.R. indicates a higher percentage of the first group 
in the table explanation responding to the item; a minus sign indicates a high- 
er percentage of responses for the second group. 

***Student permitted to check more than one item. 
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TABLE XIV 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE ONE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE RURAL CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 

Interest (Fields) 
Personal-Social 
Business 
Arts 

Interest (Types) 
Computational 

Group Leisure Time Activities 
Service Clubs 





Percentage Differences 

Sex - Male 

Sex - Female 

Two Best Marks in High School 
Commercial 

Two Best Liked Courses in High School 
Commercial 
Music and Art 

Two Least Liked Courses in High School 
Foreign Language 

Reasons for College Education 
Social Life 

Two Preferred Occupations 
Teaching 
Accountant 

Have You Made Definite Choice of Vocation 
No 
Yes 

Free of Restrictions, What Would You Be 

Doing in 15 Years 

Commercial Business - 3.70 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a larger. mean 
or a higher percentage for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean for 
the second group. 
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TABLE XV 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE FIVE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE RURAL CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 

American Council Psychological 
Quantitative Score (Total) 
Quantitative Score - Figure Analogies 

Interest Fields 
Natural 
Mechanical 

Personality (Social Standards) 


Percentage Differences 
Father's Occupation 
Agricultural and Conservation 
Two Best Marks in High School 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , Industrial Arts . 06 
Two Worst Marks in High School 
English . 50 
Commercial .20 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 
Commercial ae 
Reasons for College Education 
Better Chance for Job .47 
Two Preferred Occupations 
Private Business . 05 
Number Indicating Teaching as definite 
Choice of Vocation . 42 
Why Did You Make Choice of Occupation 
Suggested by Study in School . 98 
Long Personal Interest in Work .10 





*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a higher per- 
centage or a larger mean for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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Had a greater percentage indicating teaching 
as their definite choice of vocation. 


Had a long personal interest in the occupation 
as the reason for their choice. 


The commercial group is characterized, in 
this comparison, by having a higher mean score 
or a greater percentage on the following items. 


At the one percent level of significance, the com- 
mercial students: 


Had a greater percentage preferring the Bus- 
iness Field of Interest. 


Preferred Computational activities as the Type 
of Interest in an occupation. 


Had a greater percentage participating ingroup 
leisure-time activities of the service club na- 
ture. 


Had a greater proportion of men students in 
their curriculum. 


Indicated that commercial subjects were the 
courses in which they had received the best 
marks in high school. Likewise, the commer- 
cial students indicated that commercial sub- 
jects were their best liked courses in high 
school. 


Had a much larger percentage indicating ‘‘so- 
cial life’’ as the reason for coming to college. 


Indicated that a greater percentage preferred 
the occupation of an accountant. 


Had a greater proportion who had not made a 
definite choice of vocation. 


Indicated that a larger percentage would want 
to be in private business in fifteen years if 
they were free of all restrictions. 


At the five percent level of significance, the com- 
mercial students: 


Received a higher mean on the Quantitative 
Total Score and Quantitative Figure Analogies 
Score of the ACE Psychological Examination. 


Had a larger percentage interested in the 
Mechanical Field of Interest. 


Indicated that a larger proportion received the 
worst mark in high school in the subject of 
English. 


Indicated that the reason for coming to college 





was for a better chance for a job. 


Had a larger percentage preferring private 
business as an occupation. 


Indicated that they had made their choice of 
occupation for reason of ‘‘suggested by study 
in school. "’ 


D. Comparison of Students in the Elementary 
and Academic Curricula 


Analysis of Items on Which Means Were Com- 
puted 


There is only one significant difference be- 
tween the elementary and academic groups on 
items regarding their high school status accord- 
ing tothe Table XVI. A mean difference of 
13. 26 points on the high school percentile rank 
produces a critical ratio of 2. 86 in favor of the 
elementary group. This would be interpreted that, 
on the basis of over-all academic marks in high 
school on which the percentile rank is based, the 
elementary group has a better record than aca- 
demic students. Even though there is not a sig- 
nificant difference, the academic students have 
a mean advantage of 6. 06 points on the He nmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability in high school. 
The fact that a group has a lower mean average 
on a test of mental ability yet obtains a signifi- | 
cantly greater mean rank in high school class is 
inexplainable. This was also found to be true in 
comparing the rural curriculum group with the 
academic group. The factors of lack of uniform- 
ity in grading systems, the validity of a test of 
mental ability, and the way a high school rankis 
computed prevents one from stating that a group 
is making a better academic record despite a low- 
er mean in a mental ability test. The other items 
concerning high school status do not show any sig- 
nificant differences between these two groups; 
that is, they are similar on the items of selec- 
tion formula and the high school principals’ rat- 
ing of personal traits and prediction of college 
succéss. 

The American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination reveals two significant dif- 
ferences between these two groups on the sub- 
parts of the test. Both items are in favor of the 
academic group. The first sub-test on the Quan- 
titative section reveals a much higher mean for 
the academic group in Arithmetic. This test con- 
sists of a series of progressively difficult num- 
erical problems requiring reasoning and numer - 
ical computational ability. The Linguistic sec- 
tion of the test shows some evidence that the ac- 
ademic group is superior on the subtest of Com- 
pletion. This test requires a knowledge of terms 
to complete definitions given of common objects 
or situations. The Total score on the test or the 
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TABLE XVI 


MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL HENMON-NELSON TEST, STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE SELECTION FORMULA, SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, OCCU- 
PATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY TEST, 
AND ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL DATA BLANK AND THE COLLEGE AP- 
PLICATION BLANK FOR GROUPS OF THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
AND THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM, THE STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIF - 


FERENCES, AND THE CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 








Standard Criticai 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Differences Difference 


Items Differences 


High School 
Percentile Rank in Class 13. 26* 4. 642 2. 86** 
Henmon-Nelson Test 6. 06 3. 890 . 56 
Selection Formula 6. 92 3. 662 . 89 


Psychological Test 
Quantitative Score - 2. . 772 . 63 
Arithmetic Score . . 530 .49 
Figure Analogies . . 760 .29 
Number Series . 880 . 80 
Linguistic Score ; . 693 . 36 
Completion ; . 710 .20 
Same - Opposite ; . 56 .28 
Verbal Analogies " . 88 91 
Total Score ‘ . 827 ~ 


English Test 
Mechanics of Expression , . 608 . 44 
Effectiveness of Expression , . 933 . 80 
Reading Total . . 563 . 05 
English Total . 630 . 42 


Interest Inventory 
Fields of Interests 
Personal-Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 
Types of Interests 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 
Level of Interest 


Personality Test 
Self Adjustment 
Self Reliance 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Freedom from Withdraw- 
ing Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous 
Symptoms 
Social Adjustment 
Social Standards 
Social Skills 
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TABLE XVI (Continued) 





Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Item Differences Differences Difference 





Freedom from Anti- 

Social Tendencies . 38 0.592 . 64 
Family Relations . 34 0. 500 . 68 
School Relations . 46 0.539 . 85 
Community Relations .24 0. 447 . 54 

Total Adjustment . 62 3. 694 . 44 


High School Principal's Rating 
on Personality 
Appearance 
Initiative 
Leadership 
Emotional Stability 
Purpose 





High School Principal's Predic~ 
tion of College Success 


Age 
Mother's Education 
Father’s Education 


Leisure Time Activities 

Individual Activities 
Sports - Number of . 26 . 469 
Hobbies - Number of . 45 . 374 
Cultural - Number of . 96 . 250 

Group Activities 
Sports - Number of . 99 .374 
Social - Number of .15 . 250 
Cultural - Number of . 39 . 145 
Service Clubs - Number of . 05 .175 
Religious - Number of . 36 . 285 





Freshmen Year Grade- Point 
Average (College) 0.19 .105 

* No sign preceding the difference indicates a higher mean for the first group 
in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the differences indi- 
cates a higher mean for the second group. 

**No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates a higher mean for the first 
group in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the Critical Ra- 
tio indicates a higher mean for the second group. 
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TABLE XVII 


DIF FERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL 
DATA BLANK EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM, THE 
STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE CRIT- 
ICAL RATIO OF THE DIFFERENCES 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Difference Ratio 


Item Percentage 





Sex - Male -64* 7.6 ~8. 42** 
Sex - Female 64 7.6 8. 42 


Father's Occupation 
Professional and Managerial 
Clerical and Sales 
Service Occupations 
Agricultural and Conservation 
Skilled Occupations 
Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Unskilled Occupations 
Retired 


. 82 
.34 


‘ ' 
= - 
—N 2K ee 


NOS ww 
&oewewau-an vw 


Size of Home Community 
Farm 
Non-Farm, Rural 
Less than 2500 
2500 to 5006 
5000 to 10, 000 
10, 000 to 40, 000 
40, 000 to 100, 000 
Over 100, 000 


oe 
K-aIOUWDIONG 


One or More Teachers 
Among Siblings 


Extra-Curricular Activities in 
High School*** 
Literary 
Honors 
Dramatics 
Honors 
Debate 
Honors 
Music and Art 
Honors 
Athletics 
Honors 
Student Government 
Honors 


eSoft fFoonvomoae 


Kind of High School Attended 
Public 
Private 


Type of High School Course 
General 
College Preparatory 
Commercial 
Vocational 
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TABLE XVII (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of 
Item Percentage Difference 


Critical 
Ratio 





Two Best Marks in High School 
English 10. 
Mathematics 9. 
Social Science 10. 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agricuiture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


Two Worst Marks in High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


Two Best Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


Two Least Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


One or More Recognition 
for Scholarship 


Study Habits 
Efficient 
Average 
Inefficient 


. 68 
. 20 
. 08 
. 04 
. 93 
. 60 
. 86 


. 32 


~15 
.19 
-12 
91 
. 39 
. 00 
.97 


. 05 
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TABLE XVII (Continued) 








Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Difference Ratio 


Item 





Family Feeling About College 
Very Anxious 23 ; . 45 
Interested -21 » .19 
Indifferent 0 , . 00 
Opposed - 2 . . 00 


Financing of Education*** 
Family 34 , . 66 
Partially Self -24 ’ . 50 
Totally Self - 8 : . 05 
Government Subsidy - 8 A . 05 


Reasons for College Education*** 
General Education “17 
Preparation for Vocation 40 
Be with Friends 
Prestige 
Social Life 
Better Chance for Job 
Please Parents 
Foregone Conclusion 
Able to Make More Money 


. 83 
. 30 
. 00 
. 00 
.18 
.21 
.57 
. 00 
. 43 


SPHPAF reese 
COMNMKCOwWw 


uo 
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One or More Work Experiences 


Two Preferred Occupations*** 
Teaching 
Office Work 
Trades 
Retail Sales 
Music and Art 
Social Work 
Cosmetology 
Farming 
Housewife 
Government 
Accountant 
Aviation 
Private Business 
Medicine 
Journalism 


SAI ENYYENBONTAISA 
FouwouvvoLOF NNO + 
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Have You Made a Choice of 
Vocation 
No 
Yes 
No, indicating teaching as 
first choice 


Nomber of Years Since Making 
Choice of Occupation 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four or More 
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TABLE XVII (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Difference Ratio 





Certainty of Choice of 
Occupation 
Very Certain 
Somewhat Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 


How Much Information have You 
About This Occupation 
None 
Some 
Extensive 


Where Did You Obtain Information 
About Occupation*** 
Books - Lectures 
Teachers 
Other People 
Actual Employment 
Other Sources 


Why Did You Make Choice of 
Occupation*** 
Family Suggestion 
Teacher's Advice 
Vocation of Someone 
I Admire 
Suggested by Study in School 
Long Personal Interest in 
Work 
Profitable Financially 
Best Suited to My Abilities 
Most Interesting to Me 


Free of Restrictions, What Would 
You Want to Do 15 Years from Now 
Teaching 
Commercial Business 
Travel 
Married 
Government Service 
Medical Profession 
Music 
Journalism 
Others 


-10 

. 38 
0. 00 
3. 64 
- .91 
“1.11 
0. 00 
-1.79 
-3. 09 


w 


SYSOP KMaeorS 
SCOOCOUNBMONS 


' ' 
i<) 
KA OCOUNNON 





No Symbol preceding the difference indicates a higher percentage of the first 
group in the table explanation responding to the items; a minus sign indicates 
a higher percentage of the responses for the second group. 


No symbol preceding the C.R. indicates a higher percentage of the first group 
in the table explanation responding to the item; a minus sign indicates a higher 
percentage of responses for the second group. 


***Student permitted to check more than one item. 
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total of the sub-sections of Quantitative or Ling- 
uistic ability do not reveal any significant differ- 
ences between these two groups. 

These two groups are similar in English achiev- 
ement as revealed by the Cooperative English 
Achievement Test. 

The California Interest Inventory has shown 
in previous comparisons that it does differentiate 
between students in curricula groups. Eight of 
the ten parts of this test show significant differ - 
ences between these two groups. Concerning the 
Fields of Interests, the groups show different in- 
terests in five of the six fields. There is quite 
strong evidence (1% level) that the elementary 
group has a much higher interest in the fields of 
Personal-Social work and in the Arts field. Per- 
sonal-Social occupations involve activities of ser- 
vice to individuals or groups. The Arts field re- 
veals activities of self-expression through cre- 
ative work in painting, drawing, and similar ac- 
tivities. On the other hand, the academic stud- 
ents seem to have a much greater interest in the 
fields of Natural pursuits and in the Sciences. 
The Natural field of interest has to do mainly with 
agricultural and conservation activities while the 
Science field refers to applications of the physi- 
cal sciences. To a lesser degree, but still sig- 


nificant, the academic group is more interested 


in the field of Mechanical work. This involves 
the use of the hands and feet in manipulating mech 
anical apparatus. The area of Types of Interests 
reveals quite significantly that the elementary 
group is more interested in Verbal and Manipula- 
tive activities than is the academic group. Verb- 
al activities involve facility in the use of language 
while Manipulative activities involve the use of 
working with materials or objects. No difference 
is noted between these two groups as to Compu- 
tational activities in the type of interest. There 
is quite strong evidence (1% level) that the aca- 
demic group has a higher Level of Interest. The 
Level of Interest attempts to identify the level on 
which the basic interests exist. A low score in- 
dicates an interest associated with routine tasks 
while a high score indicates an interest in the 
more professional level of work. 

As to personality make-up in the areas of 
Self, Social, and Total adjustment, these two 
groups are similar. Table XVI shows that there 
are differences on the various items of person- 
ality but the differences are too low to warrant 
any tendencies. 

When the ages of students in these two groups 
were considered, it was found that the academic 
group had a higher mean by 0. 64 years. This 
resulted in a CR of 2. 56 indicating that there is 
slight evidence that the academic group is slightly 
older than students in the elementary curriculum. 

Differences of only 0. 36 and 0. 49 years, indi- 
cate that the mother’s and father’s education are 
similar to these two groups of students. 
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An analysis of the leisure-time activities in 
which these students have engaged reveals that 
the elementary group has participated to a larger 
extent in individual cultural activities and in group 
cultural activities. Cultural activities include 
such individual pursuits as reading and attendance 
at the theatre, concerts, lectures, and recitals. 
Group cultural activities include participation in 
dramatic clubs, music organizations, and discus- 
sion groups. The academic group shows a signif- 
icantly greater participation in sports of a group 
nature. 


Analysis of Items on Which Percentages Were 
Computed 





Table XVII reveals that the academic group 
has a greater percentage of men students than 
the elementary group, and, conversely, the el- 
ementary curriculum has a greater percentage 
of women students in their curriculum than does 
the academic group. 

In only one instance does the father’s occupa- 
tion differentiate students in these two groups. 
There is slight evidence (5% level) that the aca- 
demic students have a greater percentage of the 
fathers working in skilled occupations. 

It appears that a greater percentage of aca- 
demic students have lived in non-farm or rural 
communities or in cities of less than 2500 than 
is true of the elementary group. Seventeen per- 
cent more of the elementary students state that 
they have lived in cities between 10, 000 and 40, - 
000 population. 

The academic group has 6% more of their sib- 
lings engaged in teaching than do the elementary 
Students, but this difference is too small to war- 
rant any conclusion. 

The personal data blank asks each student to 
check his participation in extra-curricular activ- 
ities in high school. On this item, there is slight 
evidence that the academic students have received 
a greater proportion of honors for debate activ- 
ities in high school. There is stronger evidence 
that this same group has participated to a great- 
er extent in athletics in high school. The elem- 
entary group, on the other hand, indicates that 
they had participated to a greater extent in mus- 
ic and art activities. 


Apparently, the two groups are similar, that 
is, no significant differences exist, as to the kind 
of high school they have attended or the type of 
high school course in which they were enrolled. 


When asked to indicate their best marks in 
high school, however, there is quite strong evi- 
dence (1% level) that a greater proportion of the 
academic students received their best marks in 
science and music and art courses. There is 
lesser evidence, but still significant, that this 
same group had a greater percentage receiving 
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the best marks in mathematics and commercial 
courses. No significant differences are noted for 
the subjects of English, social science, foreign 
language, and agriculture, home economics and 
industrial arts. 

The two groups appear quite similar as to the 
subjects on the high school level in which they 
received the worst marks as no significant differ- 
ences are noted in the eight subject matter fields 
listed. 

When the students were asked to indicate their 
best liked courses in high school, only one of the 
Subject matter fields showed a difference between 
these groups. The academic group indicated quite 
strongly that a greater percentage of its students 
preferred science as the best liked course. 

As was true in declaring their worst marks 
in high school, it is likewise true that these two 
groups do not differentiate among themselves as 
to the least liked courses in high school. Itis 
also true that no significant differences exist as 
to the number of recognitions for scholarship 
they have received or how they feel about their 
study habits. 

In an attempt to find out something about the 
parent's attitude concerning their attendance at 
college, each student was asked to check whether 
their family was very anxious, interested, indif- 


ferent, or opposed to their attending college. The 
results indicate that 23% more of the elementary 
students had parents very anxious about their 


college education. No difference is noted as to 
the percentage of parents indifferent to their at- 
tendance while a very small difference is reveal- 
ed between these groups who have parents opposed 
to their college attendance. This latter difference 
however, is not significant. 

As to the means of financing their college ed- 
ucation, a far greater percentage of the elemen- 
tary students are being financed by their family. 
There is slight evidence (5% level) that a greater 
proportion of the students in the academic group 
are partially self-supporting. It will also be not- 
ed that a greater percentage of this group are re- 
ceiving aid from the G.I. bill as a means of fin- 
ancing their education. The fact that a greater 
percentage of the academic students are partially 
self-supporting is closely related to an item a 
little further on in the personal data blank. Eighty 
percent more of these students have had one or 
more work experiences. This probably accounts 
partially for the fact that a greater percentage of 
these students consider themselves partially self- 
supporting. 

It is interesting to note that a much greater 
percentage (40%) of the elementary students indi- 
cate that ‘‘preparation for a vocation’’ is their 
reason for attending college. The reason given 
by the academic group, that differentiates them 
from the elementary students, was that they are 
attending college for a better chance for a job. 
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This might indicate that a greater proportion of 
the elementary students have made a choice ofa 
career and are working toward the goal. 

The above statement is supported when the 
next two items are considered. A much larger 
percentage of the elementary students (40%) in- 
dicate that they preferred teaching as an occupa- 
tion. On the other hand, a greater proportion 
(27%) of the academic students indicated that they 
preferred the areas of ‘‘trades’’. Toa lesser 
degree, but still significant, the academic group 
listed farming to a much greater extent as another 
occupation of their preference. When it comes 
right down to asking the students whether they 
have made a choice of vocation, it would appear 
that the academic students are less decided about 
their career than the elementary students. Forty- 
seven percent more of the elementary students 
answered ‘‘yes’’ when asked this question. Fur- 
thermore, 38% more of the elementary group in- 
dicated that teaching was their first choice of oc- 
cupation. Whether the academic students have 
had less guidance in high school as to selecting 
an occupation than the elementary group is aques- 
tion. This question cannot be answered from the 
data just analyzed. However, it has been the 
author’s observation that when a student is unde- 
cided as to his career, he usually enrolls in the 
academic curriculum during his freshman year. 
The courses in this curriculum are more general 
and they may transfer more easily to a specific 
field when a decision is reached concerning a 
career. 


For the students who have made a choice of 
occupation, responses were obtained on the five 
following items: number of years since making 
choice of occupation, certainty of choice of occu- 
pation, amount of information on hand about oc- 
cupation, source of the occupational information, 
and the reason for the choice of occupation. As 
to the first item, number of years since making 
choice of occupation, 31% more of the elementary 
students selected their occupation only within the 
last year. For those in the academic group who 
had chosen an occupation, 28% more of this group 
had made their choice sometime within the last 
three years. No differences exist as to the cer- 
tainty of choice of occupation or as to the amount 
of occupational information they have received. 
When asked to indicate the source of the occupa- 
tional information, 42% more of the elementary 
students stated that their teachers had giventhem 
the information which they had received. There 
are no differences between these groups as to 
the sources of information concerning books, 
other people, or actual employment. ‘‘Why did 
you make this choice of occupation?’’ was asked 
of these students. There is slight evidence that 
a greater percentage of the academic students 
chose their occupation because ‘‘it was most in- 
teresting to me.’”’ 
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The final question used in this analysis asks 
the student to check or indicate what he would 
be doing in 15 years if he were free of all re- 
Strictions. Thirty-two percent more of the el- 
ementary group stated that they hoped to be mar- 
ried in 15 years, while 21% more of the academ- 
ic group indicated that they would be in various 
occupations other than those listed on the data 
sheet. 


Summary of Comparisons Between Elementary 
and Academic Groups 








Tables XVIII and XIX contain data summariz- 
ing the discussion that has been presented. From 
these tables, it is possible to summarize, brief- 
ly, the differences between these two groups. 
These differences are either on items where mean 
differences were analyzed or on items where 
differences in percentages were studied. 

The tables reveal certain significant differ - 
ences in favor of the elementary group on the fol- 
lowing factors. 


At the one percent level of significance, the el- 
ementary students: 


Received a higher mean on the percentile rank 
in high school graduating class. 


Expressed an interest to a greater extent in 
the fields of interests of Personal-Social work 
and in the Arts field. 


Showed greater interest in the Verbal and Man- 
ipulative activities as to types of interest. 


Participated to a greater extent in individual 
and group cultural leisure-time activities. 


Have a greater percentage of women students 
in the curriculum. 


Have a greater proportion of students being 
financed for college expenses by their families. 


Indicated that they had come to college to pre- 
pare for a vocation. 


Stated a preference for teaching as an occu- 
pation. 


Had a greater percentage having made a def- 
inite choice of a career, and teaching was the 
main choice. 


Had a greater percentage stating that they had 
chosen their career within the last year. 


Had received information about the occupation 
from their teachers. 
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Had a greater percentage indicating that they 
hoped to be married in fifteen years if they 
were free of all restrictions. 


At the five percent level of significance, the el- 
ementary students: 


Had a greater percentage having lived most 
of their lives in cities between 10,000 and 40,- 


000 population. 


Participated to a greater extent in music and 
art activities in high school. 


Indicated that their families were very anx- 
ious about their college education. 


The academic group is characterized, in this 
comparison, by having a higher mean score ora 
greater percentage on the following items. 


At the one percent level of significance, the aca- 
demic students: 


Expressed a greater interest in the Natural 
field of interest and in the field of Sciences. 


Had a higher Level of Interest on the occupa- 
tional interest inventory. 


Received a higher mean score on the Quanti- 
tative section of the ACE Psychological Exam- 
ination in the sub-test of Arithmetic. 


Participate to a greater extent in group 
sports as a leisure-time activity. 


Have a greater percentage of men students in 
the curriculum than is true for the elemen- 
tary group. 


Participated to a greater extent in athletics 
in high school. 


Indicated the best marks in high school were 
received in the subjects of science and music 
and art. 


Listed science as the best liked course in 
high school. 


Stated that they had come to college for reas- 
on of a better chance for a job. 


Had a m:.ch greater percentage who have had 
one or more work experiences. 


Indicated that the ‘‘trades’’ was one of the 
preferred occupations. 


Had a greater percentage who had not madea 
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TABLE XVIII 
ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE ONE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 


TWEEN THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 
High School Percentile Rank in Class 
Interest (Fields) 
Personal-Social . 
Natural . 84 
Arts . 57 
Sciences .24 
Interests (Types of) 
Verbal .41 
Manipulative . 06 
Level of Interest . 83 
American Council Psychological 
Quantitative - Arithmetic 49 
Individual Leisure Time Activities 
Cultural . 84 
Group Leisure Time Activities 
Sports : 
Cultural . 69 





Percentage Differences 

Sex - Male . 42 
Sex - Female . 42 
Extra-Curricular Activities in High School 

Athletics . 33 
Two Best Marks in High School 

Science . 93 

Music and Art . 60 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 

Science .51 
Financing of Education 

Family . 66 
Reasons for College Education 

Preparation for Vocation . 30 

Better Chance for Job .21 
One or More Work Experiences . 56 
Two Preferred Occupations 

Teaching . 63 

Trades . 42 
Have You Made Definite Choice of Vocation 

No . 60 

Yes . 60 

No, indicating teaching as definite choice of 

vocation . 36 

Number of Years Since Making Choice of Occupation 

One Year .19 
Where Did You Obtain Information About Occupation 

Teachers . 78 
Free of Restrictions, What Would You Want to do in 

15 Years 
Married 3.64 
Others - 3.09 














*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a larger 
mean or a higher percentage for the first group in the explanation 
of the table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger 
mean for the second group. 
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TABLE XIx 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE FIVE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM GROUP 








Mean Differences 
Interest (Fields) 
Mechanical 
American Council Psychological 
Linguistic - Completion 
Age 








Percentage Differences 
Father's Occupation 
Skilled Occupations . 08 
Size of Home Community 
Non-Farm, Rural . 38 
Less than 2500 . 00 
10, 000 to 40, 000 .15 
Extra-Curricular Activities in High School 
Debate (Honors) .21 
Music and Art .47 
Two Best Marks in High School 
Mathematics .20 
Commercial . 04 
Family Feeling About College 
Very Anxious 45 
Interested .19 
Financing of Education 
Partially Self . 50 
Government Subsidy . 05 
Two Preferred Occupations 
Farming .27 
Number of Years Since Making Choice of 
Occupation 
Three Years -2.41 
Why Did You Make Choice of Occupation 
Most Interesting to me -2.43 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a higher per- 
centage or a’ larger mean for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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definite choice of vocation. 


Stated that if they were free of all restrictions, 
they would be engaged in various occupations 
other than those listed on the personal data 
blank. 


At the five percent level of significance, the ac- 
ademic students: 


Had a greater percentage interested in the 
Mechanical field of interest. 


Obtained a higher Linguistic Completion score 
on the ACE Psychological Examination. 


Were found to be older in chronological age. 


Listed their father’s occupation as being in 
skilled trade work. 


Had a greater percentage coming from non- 
farm or rural communities and from cities 
less than 2500 population. 


Had received more honors for debate activi- 
ties in high school. 


Had a greater percentage indicating that the 
two best marks in high school were in the sub- 
jects of mathematics and commercial courses. 


Indicated a greater percentage of their parents 
were interested in their college education. 


Were partially self-supporting and were re- 
ceiving a government subsidy as a means of 
financing their college education. 


Stated to a greater extent that farming was one 
of their preferred occupations. 


Had a greater percentage of students having 
chosen their vocation three years ago. 


Had chosen the occupation because it was 
‘‘most interesting to me. ’’ 


E. Comparison of Students in the Elementary and 
Commercial Curricula 


Analysis of Items on Which Means Were Com- 
puted 





The results of the comparison between stud- 
ents in the elementary and commercial curricula 
on items enabling differences in means to be an- 
alyzed are revealed in Table XX. 

The table reveals that these two groups are 
similar when comparison is made in regard to | 
high school data. It is interesting to note that, 
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although no significant differences are in evidence, 
six of the nine variables show small differences 
in favor of the commercial curriculum. 

The ACE Psychological Examination produces 
nine scores upon which to compare these groups. 
Eight of the differences are in favor of the com- 
mercial curriculum students although only two 
of these differences are large enough to be signif- 
icant. There is slight evidence (5%level) that 
the commercial group exhibits greater ability on 
the Quantitative section of the test. A difference 
of 3.68 points in the mean in favor of the com- 
mercial group produces a CR of 2.20 whichis 
significant at the 5% level of confidence. A sub- 
test of the Quantitative section, the Arithmetic 
score, appears to account for a major part of this 
difference since it produces a CR of 2. 98 in fav- 
or of the commercial group. The differences on 
the Linguistic section of the test and in the Total 
score is in favor of the commercial group, but 
these differences are not significant. 

It would appear that these two groups are sim- 
ilar in English achievement as measured by the 
Cooperative English Achievement Test. 


The California Interest Inventory produces re- 
sults that differentiate students in these two groups 
on four items. In the Fields of Interests, the 
commercial group exhibits a much higher inter- 
est (CR : 7.85) in the Business area of work. 
This area involves interest in selling, manage- 
ment, finance, and distributive activities. In 
this same section, Fields of Interests, it appears, 
to a significant degree, that the elementary stu- 
dents are more interested in the fields of Person- 
al-Social activities and in the Arts area. The 
Types of Interests reveal one significant differ - 
ence. The commercial group exhibits that it is 
much more interested in types of interests that 
involve computational activities. The Level of 
Interest section does not reveal any significant 
difference between these two groups, that is, 
these groups have a similar attitude toward the 
type of job in which they desire to participate. 


The California Test of Personality is divided 
in parts that produce a Self-Adjustment score, a 
Social Adjustment score, and a Total score. Of 
the components that make up the Self- Adjustment 
score, only one difference is significant. This 
is in the area of Sense of Personal Worth in which 
there is slight evidence (5% level) that the com- 
mercial students have greater adjustment. The 
item, Sense of Personal Worth, attempts to meas- 
ure whether the individual feels he is well regard- 
ed by his superiors and fellow workers. The area 
of Social Adjustment likewise has only one com- 
ponent that differentiates significantly between 
these two groups. There is slight evidence (5% 
level) that the elementary group has a greater 
knowledge of Social Standards; that is, they rec- 
ognize to a greater extent what is appropriate, 
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TABLE XX 


MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL HENMON-NELSON TEST, STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE SELECTION FORMULA, SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, OCCU- 
PATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY TEST, 
AND ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL DATA BLANK AND THE COLLEGE AP- 
PLICATION BLANK FOR GROUPS OF THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
AND THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM, THE STANDARD ERROR OF THE 





DIF FERENCES, AND THE CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 


——= = 





Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Item Differences Difference Difference 





High School 
Percentile Rank in Class -0. 22° 4.357 -0. 05** 
Henmon-Nelson Test -3.70 4.018 -0. 92 
Selection Formula -0. 36 3. 630 -0.10 


Psychological Test 
Quantitative Score -3. 68 
Arithmetic Score 52 
Figure Analogies 62 
Number Series 54 
Linguistic Score 58 
Completion 00 
Same - Opposite 40 
Verbal Analogies 00 
Total Score 26 


672 -2.20 
510 -2. 98 
710 -0. 87 
880 -1.75 
686 -0. 22 
710 -1.41 
500 0.93 
880 “1.14 
787 1.12 


ahem mororw 
¥eorenreser 


English Test 
Mechanics of Expression -0. 64 710 37 
Effectiveness of Expression 42 . 842 .23 
Reading Total .12 443 .73 
English Total .22 . 583 .14 


Interest Inventory 
Fields of Interests 
Personal-Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 
Types of Interests 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 
Level of Interest 


Personality Test 
Self Adjustment 
Self Reliance 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Freedom from Withdrawing 
Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous 
Symptoms 
Social Adjustment 
Social Standards 
Social Skills 
Freedom from Anti-Social 
Tendencies 
Family Relations 
School Relations 
Community Relations 
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TABLE XX (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Difference Ratio 





Total Adjustment -0. 08 3. 868 -0. 02 


High School Principal’s Rating 
on Personality 
Appearance 
Initiative 
Leadership 
Emotional Stability 
Purpose 


High School Principal’s Pre- 
diction of College Success 





Age 
Mother’s Education 
Father’s Education 


Leisure Time Activities 

Individual Activities 
Sports - Number of .12 . 490 -0.24 
Hobbies - Number of . 36 . 320 1.13 
Cultural - Number of .74 . 250 2.96 

Group Activities 
Sports - Number of . 46 . 374 -1.23 
Social - Number of -0. 02 . 200 -0.10 
Cultural - Number of 0.12 . 145 0. 83 
Service Clubs - Number of 0. 04 .175 0. 23 
Religious - Number of 0.22 . 285 0.77 











* No sign preceding the difference indicates a higher mean for the first group 
in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the differences indi- 
cates a higher mean for the second group. 

**No symbol preceding the C.R. indicates a higher mean for the first group 
in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the C.R. indicates 
a higher mean for the second group. 
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dignified, and proper in their manners and activ- 
ities. 

There is noted from Table XX a similarity be- 
tween these two groups on the items of the stud- 
ents’ ages and their mother’s and father's educa- 
tion; no significant differences exist on these var- 
iables. 


As to leisure-time activities, there is evidence - 


(1% level) to believe that the elementary group has 
participated to a greater extent in individual cult- 
ural activities. These activities include reading 
and attendance at the theatre, concerts, lectures, 
and recitals. As to group leisure-time activities, 
that is, activities that are participated in with 
others, no significant differences are apparent. 

The freshman mean grade-point average for 
the elementary group is 1. 53 while the average 
for the commercial group is 1.47. This differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the elementary 
group attains a better average in spite of the fact 
that they are lower, though not significantly, on 
the two tests of mental ability. 


Analysis of Items on Which Percentages Were 
Computed 





Table XXI reveals that the commercial curric- 
ulum group has a significantly greater number of 


men students than does the elementary group. 
Conversely, the elementary curriculum has a 
greater percentage of women than does the com- 
mercial curriculum. 

These two groups are similar on the factor of 
father’s occupation except in one instance. There 
is quite strong evidence (1% level) that the com- 
mercial group has a greater percentage of stud- 
ents who have fathers in the skilled occupations 
as defined by the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (127). 

Two significant differences exist between 
these groups as to the size of home community 
from which they come. It is quite apparent (CR: 
2. 80) that a greater percentage of the commer- 
cial students have come from non-farm or rural 
areas. On the other hand, there is slight evi- 
dence (CR: 2.47) that a greater percentage of 
students in the elementary group have come from 
cities of 10,000 to 40,000 populations. 

The tables reveal that these two groups do not 
differentiate themselves as to having one or more 
teachers among their siblings. There is only a 
4% difference between the groups on this item and 
this difference is not large enough to be signifi- 
cant. 

In comparing these two groups as to extra- 
curricular activities in high school, only one sig- 
nificant difference is noted. There is slight evi- 
dence (5% level) that the commercial students 
have received more honors for participation in 
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debate activities. On all the other items in this 
classification, these two groups appear to have 
participated on a comparatively equal basis. 

Whether they attended public or private high 
school does not appear to have differentiated be- 
tween students; however, a significant difference 
is noted as to the type of high school course tak- 
en by these students in secondary school. It is 
quite evident that a iarger percentage of the el- 
ementary students have taken a college prepar- 
atory course. It is likewise apparent that agreat- 
er percentage of students in the commercial cur- 
riculum have taken a commercial course in high 
school. This latter fact is a logical result but 
not necessarily a natural one since students need 
not have taken courses in commercial work in 
high school to be admitted to the college commer - 
cial curriculum. 

An attempt was made to determine a difference 
in attitude of these students as to the courses in 
which they received the best marks in highschool, 
the worst marks, the best liked courses, and the 
least liked courses. In all of these categories, 
significant differences are noted in Table XXI. 
As to the best marks in high school, there is ev- 
idence that a greater proportion of students in 
the elementary curriculum received the best 
marks in courses of English and social science. 
It is very evident that a greater percentage (60% 
more) of commercial students received the best 
marks in commercial courses. In the area of 
the two worst marks in high school, a greater 
proportion of the elementary students stated that 
their worst marks were obtained in the subjects 
of foreign language. A lesser but significantly 
greater percentage of the commercial students 
indicated that their worst marks were obtained 
in the subject of English. As to the best liked 
courses in high school, it is very evident that the 
students in the commercial curriculum preferred 
commercial courses. The elementary students, 
on the other hand, distribute themselves over 
three subjects as to their preference. Thirty- 
three percent more of the elementary people pre- 
ferred English, 20% more preferred social sci- 
ence courses, and 14% more preferred music and 
arts courses as the best liked courses in high 
school. Three significant differences exist be- 
tween these two groups as to the least liked 
courses in high school. It is quite apparent that 
a greater percentage of the commercial students 
disliked social science courses while a much 
greater percentage of the elementary students 
stated that foreign languages were their least 
liked courses. There is slight evidence, also, 
that the students in the elementary group disliked 
commercial courses in high school. 

These groups appear to be quite alike on the 
factors of having received one or more awards 
for scholarship in high school, attitude concern- 
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TABLE XxXI 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL 
DATA BLANK EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM, THE 
STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE CRITICAL 
RATIO OF THE DIFFERENCES 








Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Difference 


Sex - Male -44* 8.5 
Sex - Female 44 8.5 


Father's Occupation 
Professional and Managerial 
Clerical and Sales 
Service Occupations 
Agricultural and Conservation 
Skilled Occupations 
Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Unskilled Occupations 
Retired 


‘ 
- 
Cre OOOO s 


EN OMDSORe 
covwvcefooc-i 


Size of Home Community 
Farm 
Non-Farm, Rural 
Less than 2500 
2500 to 5000 
5000 to 10, 000 
10, 000 to 40, 000 
40, 000 to 100, 000 
Over 100, 000 





FANAIAAHS 
IoOyIweAIMoOO 


One or More Teachers Among 
Siblings 


Extra-Curricular Activities in 
High School*** 
Literary 
Honors 
Dramatics 
Honors 
Debate 
Honors 
Music and Art 
Honors 
Athletics 
Honors 
Student Government 
Honors 








° 
= 


&Awouewewnovwvo © -i3¢ 


Kind of High School Attended 
Public 
Private 


Type of High School Course 
General 
College Preparatory 
Commercial 
Vocational 
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TABLE XXI (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Difference Ratio 





Two Best Marks in High School 

English 25 ; . 50 
Mathematics - 9 . . 05 
Social Science 22 ; 37 
Commercial -60 ‘ .41 
Science 10 ‘ . 45 
Music and Art 9 : . 58 
Foreign Language 5 5 . 86 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 

Industrial Arts 5 , . 86 


Two Worst Marks in High School 

English -23 \ .47 
Mathematics - § j . 48 
Social Science ‘ . 65 
Commercial 9 ; .18 
Science 9 : .90 
Music and Art 0 ' . 00 
Foreign Language 23 , . 80 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 

Industrial Arts - 2 ; . 40 


Two Best Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec., 
Industrial Arts 





Two Least Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


One or More Recognition for 
Scholarship 


Study Habits 
Efficient 
Average 
Inefficient 
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TABLE XXI (Continued) 








Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Difference Ratio 





Family Feeling About College 
Very Anxious 10 ‘ . 04 
Interested -12 , . 26 
Indifferent 2 . . 00 
Opposed 0 ’ . 00 


Financing of Education*** 
Family 32 ’ . 44 
Partially Self , ar 
Totally Self 6 : .97 
Government Subsidy . . 08 





Reasons for College Education*** 
General Education 
Preparation for Vocation 
Be with Friends 
Prestige 
Social Life 
Better Chance for Job 
Please Parents 
Foregone Conclusion 
Able to Make More Money 


.10 
.37 
. 00 
.57 
ll 
. 99 
. 00 
. 00 
. 43 


NPONSwLoLee 
cooonrw vow @® 





. 69 


fos) 
uo 


One or More Work Experiences 





Two Preferred Occupations*** 
Teaching 
Office Work 
Trades 
Retail Sales 
Music and Art 
Social Work 
Cosmetology 
Farming 
Housewife 
Government 
Accountant 
Aviation 
Private Business 
Medicine 
Journalism 


15 
. 84 
.34 
34 
. 36 
. 86 
. 00 
00 
00 
00 
56 
00 





' 
i] 
Ne DOF ONN OK OND 


12 
00 


NALSOMONNOUSIIMHS 
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Have You Made Choice of Vocation 
No -20 , 47 
Yes 20 ; .47 
No, indicating teaching as 
first choice 10 , .41 


Number of Years Since Making 
Choice of Occupation 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four or more 
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TABLE XXI (Continued) 





Certainty of Choice of ( 
Very Certain 
Somewhat Uncertai; 
Very Uncertain 


How Much Information 
About this Occupatiog 
None 
Some 
Extensive ® 


Where Did You Obtain.) 
About Occupation*** 
Books - Lectures 

Teachers 

Other People 
Actual Employment 
Other Sources 


Why Did You Make Chy 
Occupation*** 
Family Suggestion 
Teacher's Advice ‘ 
Vocation of Someor 
I Admire 

Suggested by Study ‘ 
Long Personal Inte, 
Profitable Financiag 
Best Suited to My 4 
Most Interesting to 


Standard 
Error of 
Difference 


Critical 
Ratio 


Difference in 
Percentage 





iccupation 
-15 
15 
0 


Have You 


hfor mation 


re of 


7 
-13 


8 
School - 4 
st in Work 10 
Vy 17 
ilities -1 


fe 2 


Free of Restrictions, Inst Would 


You Want to do 15 Yq 
now 
Teaching 


Commercial Busind ; 


Travel 

Married 
Government Servic 
Medical Profession 
Music 

Journalism 

Others 9 


rs from 


. 38 
41 
.25 
. 63 
. 07 
91 
. 43 
. 00 
91 


‘ 
i] 


‘ 
NOUN OAC OO & 


— 


alt ad salt welt lh lt ed ath and 
NOUN®ANWHe 





* No symbol precedig 
group in the table e. 
a higher percentagy 
** No symbol precedin, 
first group in the ta 
cates a higher percg 


***Student permitted “ 


the difference indicates a higher percentage of the first 
planation responding to the items; a minus sign indicates 
bf the responses for the second group. 

the Critical Ratio indicates a higher percentage of the 
e explanation responding to the item; a minus sign indi- 
fase of responses for the second group. 


theck more than one item. 
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ing their study habits, and how their family feels 
about their attending college. 

A much larger percentage of the elementary 
students are having their family finance their col- 
lege education than is true of students in the com- 
mercial curriculum. However, it is quite evi- 
dent that a greater percentage of the commercial 
students are receiving the G.I. benefits to aid 
them in supporting their college education. It 
naturally follows, then, that a larger percentage 
of the commercial students consider themselves 
partially self-supporting in financing their educa- 
tion. 

In stating their reasons for a college education, 
it can be observed that 80% more of the commer- 
cial students indicate they have come to college 
for the social life available. This same group, 
however, also indicates they have come to col- 
lege in order to have a ‘‘better chance for a job”’ 
to a much greater extent than did the students of 
the elementary curriculum. The elementary stu- 
dents seem to distribute themselves over the var- 
ious reasons for attending college. A greater 
percentage of this group has come to college to 
‘‘prepare for a vocation, ’’ but the difference in 
their favor is not large enough to be significant. 

There is strong evidence that a larger percen- 
tage of the commercial group have had one or 
more work experiences. The table reveals that 
76% more of this group have had some work ex- 
perience prior to attending college. 

The occupations of teaching, accountant, pri- 
vate business, and medicine seem to differentiate 
students as to their preferred vocations. A much 
greater percentage of the elementary group list 
teaching as one of their preferred occupations 
while a less significant percentage indicate med- 
icine as their preference. The commercial stu- 
dents, on the other hand, have a much greater 
percentage interested in the vocation of an ac- 
countant. There is slight evidence, also, that 
the commercial students prefer private business 
as a vocation. 

A significantly greater percentage of the el- 
ementary curriculum students indicate that they 
have made a choice of an occupation. However, 
when the number of students definitely indicating 
teaching as their first choice was analyzed, no 
significant difference exists between thesetwo 
groups. 

These two groups appear to be similar on the 
following factors: (a) Number of years since 
making choice of occupation; (b) certainty of 
choice of occupation; (c) amount of information 
they have about the occupation of their choice; 
and (d) reason for making choice of occupation. 
There are differences between the two groups 
on these factors, but the differences are not 
large enough to be significant. 

When asked a question concerning the source 
of the information they have received about an 
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occupation, only one item is significant. A slight- 
ly significant greater percentage of the commer - 
cial students received information about an occu- 
pation from actual employment. This is in line, 
with a conclusion previously discussed; namely, 

a greater percentage of the commercial students 
have had one or more work experiences. 

It would seem that these two groups are sim- 
ilar as to what they plan to be doing fifteen years 
in the future. Only in one classification is the 
difference significant. There is some evidence 
(5% level) that a greater proportion of the com- 
mercial students would desire to be in a commer- 
cial business 15 years from now. 


Summary of Comparisons Between the Elemen- 
tary and Commercial Groups 








Tables XXII and XXIII contain data summariz- 
ing the discussi — that has been presented. From 
these tables, it is possible to briefly summarize 
the differences that are significant between these 
two groups. The differences are either on items 
where mean differences were analyzed or on it- 
ems where differences in percentages were stud- 
ied. 

The tables reveal certain significant differ - 
ences in favor of the elementary group on the fol- 
lowing factors. 


At the one percent level of significance, the el- 
ementary students: 


Indicate a greater interest in the Personal- 
Social and Arts fields of activities. 


Have participated to a greater extent in indi- 
vidual cultural leisure-time activities. 


Have a greater percentage of women students 
in their curriculum than does the commercial 
curriculum. 


Indicate a greater percentage of their group 
enrolled in a college preparatory course in 
high school. 


List foreign language as the subject in which 
they received the worst marks in high school. 


Indicate that they preferred the English and 
music and art subjects in high school. 


Stated that they disliked foreign languages as 
a subject in high school. 


Had a greater percentage having their families 
finance their college education. 


Had a greater proportion listing teaching as 
a preferred occupation. 


, 
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‘ TABLE XxI 


ITEMS DIF FER¢NTIATING AT THE ONE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE E\/EMENTARY CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
— MERCIAL CURRICULUM GROUP 








Mean Differences y C.R. 

Interest (Fields 

Personal -Soy ial . 98 

Business . 85 

Arts . 82 
Interests (Type of) 

Computation , .37 
American Council Psychological 

Quantitative © Arithmetic . 98 
Individual Leisure Time Activities 

Cultural . 96 


Percentage Differences 

Sex - Male .18 
Sex - Female .18 
Father's Occupation 

Skilled Occupations 71 
Size of Home Community 

Non-Farm, Rural . 80 
Type of High School Course 

College Preparatory . 08 

Commercial . 54 
Two Best Marks in High School 

Commercial 41 
Two Worst Marks in High School 

Foreign Language . 80 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 

English 3.55 

Commercial . 36 

Music and Art . 86 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 

Social Science .71 

Foreign Language . 06 
Financing of Education 

Family . 44 

Government Subsidy . 08 
Reasons for College Education 

Social Life li 

Better Chance for Job ~ 2.99 
One or More Work Experiences -11.69 
Two Preferred Occupations 

Teaching 4.15 

Accountant - 3.56 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a larger mean 
or a higher percentage for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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TABLE XXIll 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE FIVE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 
American Council Psychological 
Quantitative Score 
Personality (Self Adjustment) 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Personality (Social Adjustment) 
Social Skills 





Percentage Differences 

Size of Home Community 

10, 000 to 40, 000 .47 
Extra-Curricular Activities in High School 

Debate (Honors) . 00 
Two Best Marks in High School 

English . 50 

Social Science .27 
Two Worst Marks in High School 

English .47 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 

Social Science . 08 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 

Commercial .12 
Financing of Education 

Partially Self .27 
Two Preferred Occupations 

Private Business . 05 

Medicine .12 
Have You Made Choice of Vocation 

No 47 

Yes .47 
Where Did You Obtain Information about Occupation 

Actual Employment -2.41 
Free of Restrictions, What Would You Want to be 

Doing in 15 Years 
Commercial Business -2.41 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a higher per- 
centage or a larger mean for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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At the five percent level of confidence, the elem- 


entary students: 


Obtained a higher personality adjustment score 


in the Social Adjustment sub-test of Social 
Skills. 


Had a greater proportion having lived most of 
their lives in cities of 10,000 to 40,000 popu- 
lation. 


Listed English and social science courses as 


the ones in which they received the best marks 


in high school. 


Indicated social science was their best liked 


course in high school while commercial courses 


were the subjects they least liked. 


Indicated the field of medicine as one of their 
preferred occupations. 


Had a greater percentage having made a def- 
inite choice of a vocation. 


The commercial group is characterized, in 
this comparison, by having a higher mean score 
or a greater percentage ratio on the following 
items. 


At the one percent level of confidence, the com- 
mercial students: 


Indicated a greater interest in the Business 
area of occupations. 


Preferred Computational activities as their 
type of interest. 


Obtained a higher score on the Quantitative 
Arithmetic score of the ACE Psychological 
Examination. 


Had a greater percentage of men students in 
their curriculum than was true of the elemen- 
tary group. 

Had a greater proportion who listed their fa- 
ther’s occupation as being in skilled areas of 
work. 


Indicated a larger percentage had come from 
non-farm or rural communities. 


Had pursued a commercial course in high 
school to a greater degree. 


Had received their best marks in high school 
in commercial courses. 


Selected commercial courses in high school 





as their best liked subjects. 


Indicated that they least liked social science 
courses in high school. 


Had a greater percentage receiving G.I. bene- 
fits to support their college education. 


Indicated to a greater degree that they had 
some to college for the ‘‘social life’’. How- 
ever, they also indicated that they had come 
to college to obtain a ‘‘better chance for a 
job’’. 


Had a much larger percentage having had one 
or more work experiences. 


Listed the vocation of an accountant as one of 
their preferred occupations. 


At the five percent level of confidence, the com- 
mercial students: 


Obtained a higher mean score on the Quantita- 
tive section of the ACE Psychological Exam- 
ination. 


Received a higher Self- Adjustment score in 
the area of Sense of Personal Worth. 


Had a greater percentage receiving honors for 
debate activities in high school. 


Listed English as the course in which they 
received their worst mark in high school. 


Indicated a greater percentage were partially 
self-supporting in their college education. 


Listed ‘‘private business’’ as one of their pre- 
ferred occupations. 


Stated that a larger percentage had not made 
a definite choice of occupation. 


Had a larger proportion indicating that they 
had obtained information about an occupation 
from actual employment. 


Indicated a larger percentage would like to be 
engaged in a commercial business 15 years 
from now. 


. Comparison of Students in the Academic and 
Commercial Curricula 


Analysis of Items on Which Means Were Com- 
puted 


Table XXIV reveals that there is only one it- 
em concerning the high school data that differen- 
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TABLE XXIV 


MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL HENMON-NELSON TEST, STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE SELECTION FORMULA, SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, OCCU- 
PATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY TEST, 
AND ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL DATA BLANK AND THE COLLEGE APPLI- 
CATION BLANK FOR GROUPS OF THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM AND THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM, THE STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFER- 
ENCES, AND THE CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 





Standard Critical 
Mean Error of Ratio of 
Difference Difference Difference 


High School 


Items 


Percentile Rank in Class 13. 48* 5. 041 -2. 64** 
Henmon-Nelson Test 2.36 4. 038 . 58 
Selection Formula - 7.28 3. 989 -1. 83 


Psychological Test 

Quantitative Score 
Arithmetic Score 
Figure Analogies 
Number Series 

Linguistic Score 
Completion 
Same-Opposite 
Verbal Analogies 

Total Score 


44 
56 
27 
92 
24 
81 
27 
88 
63 


. 802 
550 
660 

. 910 

. 481 

. 690 

. 450 

. 770 

. 648 


So 


Norowsosce 
ooKoeroes 


English Test 
Mechanics of Expression . 624 . 82 
Effectiveness of Expression , 681 -0. 67 
Reading Total P . 484 . 86 
English Total - @ . 487 -0.31 


Interest Inventory 
Fields of Interest 
Personal -Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 
Types of Interests 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 
Level of Interest 


Personality Test 
Self Adjustment 
Self Reliance 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Freedom from Withdrawing 
Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous 
Symptoms 
Social Adjustment 
Social Standards 
Social Skills : 
Freedom from Anti-Social 
Tendencies 
Family Relations 
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TABLE XXIV (Continued) 
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Standard 
Mean Error of 
Difference Difference 


Critical 
Ratio of 
Difference 





School Relations 0.24 0.557 
Community Relations 0.18 0. 424 
Total Adjustment 1. 70 3. 433 


High School Principal's Rating 
on Personality 
Appearance 
Initiative 
Leadership 
Emotional Stability 
Purpose 


High School Principal’s Pre- 
diction of College Success 


Age 
Mother's Education 
Father's Education 


Leisure Time Activities 

Individual Activities 
Sports - Number of . 38 
Hobbies - Number of . 09 
Cultural - Number of .22 

Group Activities 
Sports - Number of . 53 
Social - Number of .17 
Cultural - Number of .27 
Service Clubs - Number of . 09 
Religious - Number of .14 


Freshmen Year Grade- Point 
Average (College) - 0.13 


0. 43 
-0. 42 
-0. 50 


-0. 75 
-0. 26 
-1.10 


1. 86 
-0. 68 
-1. 86 

0. 62 
-0. 49 


-1.18 





* No sign preceding the difference indicates a higher mean for the first group in 
the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the differences indicates a 
higher mean for the second group. 

**No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates a higher mean for the first 
‘group in the explanation of the table; a minus sign preceding the Critical Ra- 
tio indicates a higher mean for the second group. 
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tiates significantly between these two groups. A 
mean difference of 13. 48 in favor of the commer- 
cial students indicates that they have, in general, 
a higher rank in high school graduating class. 
This difference produces a CR of 2. 64 which is 
Significant at the 1% level of confidence. On all 
other items, it is noted, the high school data does 
not differentiate between students in these two 
groups. 

Even though there are differences in the mean 
score of these two groups on the ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination and the Cooperative English Test, 
the differences are not great enough to be signif- 
icant. It appears, then, that these two groups 
are similar on college aptitude and college 
achievement as revealed by these two tests. 

The California Interest Inventory appeared to 
differentiate between groups in previous compar- 
isons. It likewise seems to differentiate between 
students in these two groups in regard to Fields 
of Interests, Types of Interests, and Level of In- 
terest. Concerning Fields of Interest, it is re- 
vealed by the table that the academic group is 
Significantly more interested than is the commer- 
cial group in the Natural field of work and in oc- 
cupations having to do with Science. The Natural 


field has to do with agricultural and conservation 
occupations while the Science field includes occu- 
pations involved in the applied physical sciences. 


In this same section, the commercial students 
exhibit a much higher interest in Business occu- 
pations. The Business field involves interest in 
selling, management, finance, and distributive 
activities. As to Types of Interests, the com- 
mercial students indicate that they are much more 
interested than the academic group in Computa- 
tional activities which require computational abil- 
ity and skill. This same group also indicates that 
they are slightly more interested in Manipulative 
activities in which individuals work with mater- 
ials or objects. The Level of Interest part of 
this test attempts to identify on which level an in- 
dividual’s basic interests exist. In this compar- 
ison, there is quite a strong evidence that the 
academic group has a higher level of aspiration 
within the occupations in which they desire to 
work. 

The California Personality Test has not differ- 
entiated between groups to any large extent in 
previous comparisons. Similarly, in this com- 
parison, only one sub-test shows any significant 
difference, and this difference is significant only 
at the 5% level of confidence. This sub-test isin 
the area of Self Adjustment and is concerned with 
Sense of Personal Worth. There is slight ev- 
idence that the commercial students have a great- 
er adjustment in Sense of Personal Worth indi- 
cating a more positive attitude in their feelings 
of adequacy to make good in whatever task is as- 
signed to them. 
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These two groups appear to be similar, asre- 
vealed by Table XXIV, as to the factors of age, 
mother’s and father’s educations, and their leis- 
ure-time activities. 

The freshman year college grade-point aver- 
age for the academic curriculum group is 1. 34 
and for the commercial students 1.47. This dif- 
ference, then, is in favor of the latter group, but 
the difference is not large enough to be signifi- 
cant. 


Analysis of Items on Which Percentages Were 
Computed 


Table XXV summarizes the differences in 
percentages between these two groups on several 
variables. 

It would appear that there is a slightly greater 
percentage of men students in the academic cur- 
riculum than there is in the commercial curric- 
ulum. Conversely, there is a slightly greater 
percentage of women in the commercial curricu- 
lum. 

These two groups are quite similar on the fac- 
tor of father’s occupation. Only one significant 
difference is noted in favor of the academic group. 
Seventeen percent more of the students in the ac- 
ademic curriculum have fathers engaged in cler- 
ical and sales occupations. This difference is 
only significant at the five percent level of confi- 
dence. 

Apparently, these two groups come from home 
communities of similar size since no significant 
differences are noted in this area. Likewise, 
there is no differentiation between these two 
groups on the factor of having one or more teach- 
ers among siblings. 

Differences are noted between these groups 
as to participation in extra-curricular activities 
in high school; however, only one difference ap- 
pears to be significant. There is slight evidence 
that a greater percentage of the academic stud- 
ents participated in athletics in high school. This 
is probably a logical difference since there ap- 
pears to be more boys in the academic curricu- 
lum and the term ‘‘athletics’’ is probably inter- 
preted by the students as competitive participa- 
tion. 

It would seem that students in these two groups 
attended both public and private high schools to 
a similar extent since no real differences exist 
on this factor. However, these two groups appar- 
ently took different types of high school courses. 
Thirty percent more of the academic students ap- 
pear to have taken a college preparatory course 
in high school; whereas, thirty-six percent more 
of the commercial students had taken a commer- 
cial course. 

Table XXV reveals that a much greater per- 
centage of the commercial students received the 
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TABLE XXV 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL 
DATA BLANK EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR THE ACADEMIC 
CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM, 

THE STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE 
CRITICAL RATIO OF THE DIFFERENCES 








Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Difference Ratio 


Sex =| “yea . . 2. 20** 


Sex - Female b - 2.20 


Father's Occupation 
Professional and Managerial 
Clerical and Sales 
Service Occupations 
Agricultural and Conservation 
Skilled Occupations 
Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Unskilled Occupations 
Retired 


. 38 
. 33 
. 73 
13 
. 68 
. 38 
. 57 
. 86 


wnrwunre s aw 
SWNT 3-3 
QAIownunweo 


Size of Home Community 
Farm 
Non-Farm, Rural 
Less than 2500 
2500 to 5000 
5000 to 10, 000 
10, 000 to 40, 000 
40, 000 to 100, 000 
Over 100, 000 


. 26 
.61 
. 76 
. 00 
45 
. 32 
.39 
. 73 


2 
4 
6 
0 
2 
2 
2 
4 


FFESSean 
TeV hOOAD 


One or More Teachers Among 
Siblings ‘ .39 


Extra-Curricular Activities in 
High School*** 
Literary 
Honors 
Dramatics 
Honors 
Debate 
Honors 
Music and Art 
Honors 
Athletics 
Honors 
Student Government 
Honors 


onoCoOoe HOOK OUD 


Kind of High School Attended 
Public 
Private 


Type of High School Course 
General 
College Preparatory 
Commercial 
Vocational 
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TABLE XXV (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Difference Ratio 
Two Best Marks in High School 
English 18 " . 82 
Mathematics 11 Q . 16 
Social Science 11 ‘ .17 
Commercial -71 5 . 60 
Science 37 , .51 
Music and Art - 4 : . 43 
Foreign Language 0 ’ . 00 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 3 ‘ . 56 





Two Worst Marks in High School 

English -13 ’ . 34 
Mathematics - 3 a .29 
Social Science -14 4 . 56 
Commercial 2 " . 30 
Science 13 q .31 
Music and Art 0 , . 00 
Foreign Language 14 . . 89 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 

Industrial Arts 4 ‘ . 68 


Two Best Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec. , 
Industrial Arts 


Two Least Liked Courses in 
High School 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Commercial 
Science 
Music and Art 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture, Home Ec., 
Industrial Arts 


One or More Recognition for 
Scholarship 


Study Habits 
Efficient 
Average 
Inefficient 
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TABLE XXV (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Percentage Difference Ratio 





Family Feeling About College 
Very Anxious -13 : 
Interested 11 10. 
Indifferent 4 
Opposed 2. 


Financing of Education*** 
Family 
Partially Self 
Totally Self 
Government Subsidy 


Reasons for College Education*** 
General Education 
Preparation for Vocation 
Be with Friends 
Prestige 
Social Life 
Better Chance for Job 
Please Parents 
Foregone Conclusion 
Able to Make More Money 


oseemnoses 
oovvnaoo @ = 


= 
ws 


One or More Work Experiences 


Two Preferred Occupations*** 
Teaching 
Office Work 
Trades 
Retail Sales 
Music and Art 
Social Work 
Cosmetology 
Farming 
Housewife 
Government 
Accountant 
Aviation 
Private Business 
Medicine 
Journalism 


‘ 
nm 

>. oo 
own 


- NK OF Oe 
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i) 


SCOenmormruvcocmoso@mraw 
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Have You Made Choice of Vocation 
No 27 
Yes -27 
No, indicating teaching as 
first choice -27 


Number of Years Since Making 
Choice of Occupation 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four or More 
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TABLE XXV (Continued) 





Standard 
Difference in Error of Critical 
Item Percentage Difference Ratio 





Certainty of Choice of Occupation 
Very Certain -17 11. 
Somewhat Uncertain 17 11. 
Very Uncertain 0 0. 


How Much Information Have You 
About this Occupation 
None 
Some 
Extensive 


Where Did You Obtain Information 
About Occupation*** 
Books - Lecture 
Teachers 
Other People 
Actual Employment 
Other Sources 


Why Did You Make Choice of 
Occupation*** 

Family Suggestion 7 
Teacher’s Advice -10 
Vocation of Someone 

I Admire 10 
Suggested by Study in School 0 
Long Personal Interest in Work 17 
Profitable Financially - 9 
Best Suited to My Abilities -20 
Most Interesting to Me 20 


Free of Restrictions, What Would 
You Want to do 15 Years from 
Now 

Teaching 
Commercial Business 
Travel 

Married 

Government Service 
Medical Profession 
Music 

Journalism 

Others 


. 48 
» 75 
.27 
. 83 
. 29 
. 79 
. 52 
. 79 
. 59 


PS wwwweaes 
&oOoWwwoune ow 





No symbol preceding the difference indicates a higher percentage of the first 
group in the table explanation responding to the items; a minus sign indicates 
a higher percentage of the responses for the second group. 
No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates a higher percentage of the 
first group in the table explanation responding to the item; a minus sign indi- 
cates a higher percentage of responses for the second group. 

***Student permitted to check more than one item. 
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best mark in high school in commercial courses. 
On the other hand, a much greater percentage of 
the academic group indicated that they had re- 
ceived their best mark in science courses. 

These two groups do not differentiate between 
themselves as to the subjects in which they had 
received their worst marks in high school. It is 
interesting to note, however, that when asked to 
indicate the courses they liked best in high school, 
these two groups state that they like the same 
courses in which they have received the best 
marks. Again, 76% more of the commercial stu- 
dents indicated that they preferred commercial 
courses in high school while 52% more of the ac- 
ademic group listed science courses as their pref- 
erence. Apparently, in this instance, liking a 
course goes along with receiving a good mark in 
that course. 

When asked to indicate the courses they least 
liked in high school, two significant differences 
are noted between these two groups. There is 
slight evidence that a greater percentage of the 
academic students disliked commercial courses. 
There is greater evidence that this same group 
also disliked foreign language subjects. The com- 
mercial students did not emphasize any particu- 
lar subject area to indicate the courses that they 
least liked. 

These two groups appear similar as tothe 
factors of: a) Having received one or more awards 
for scholarship; b) attitude toward their study hab- 
its; and c) family’s feeling toward their college 
education. 

As to the means of financing their college ed- 
ucation, there is slight evidence that a greater 
proportion of the academic students consider 
themselves totally self-supporting. 

In stating their reasons for obtaining a college 
education, there is very strong evidence 
(CR: 16. 54) that a greater percentage of the com- 
mercial students have come to college for pur- 
poses of the ‘‘social life’’. On the other hand, 
27% more of the academic students stated that 
‘‘preparation for a vocation’’ was their reason 
for attendance. 

In this comparison, each curriculum group 
selected two different preferred occupations from 
the list given them in the personal data blank. 
Twenty-five percent more of the commercial 
group selected office work as their preferred oc- 
cupation, while 15% more of this same group se- 
lected the occupation of an accountant. The aca- 
demic group, on the other hand, selected ‘‘trades’’ 
and the career of medicine in that order as their 
two preferred occupations. The first selection 
of each curriculum shows a significant difference 
at the 1% level of confidence while the latter sel- 
ection shows a significant difference at the 5% 
level of confidence. 

As a follow-up of the question discussed in the 
last paragraph, the students were asked to indi- 
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cate whether they had made a definite choice of 
vocation. It would seem that a greater percent- 
age of the commercial students have made a 
choice since 27% more of this group indicated an 
affirmative answer to this question. Further- 
more, 27% more of this same group indicated 
that teaching was their first choice of an occupa- 
tion. This fact hardly seems warranted when 
one considers that teaching was not one of the 
preferred occupations of this group on a previous 
question. 

From Table XXV one can see that a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of the commercial stu- 
dents selected their occupation within the last 
year. There is slight evidence that a greater 
percentage of the academic students had selected 
their occupation three years previous to college 
entrance. 

As to certainty of choice of occupation and the 
amount of information they have about a vocation, 
these two groups appear to be similar in their 
responses. However, as to the source of their 
information, a slightly significantly greater per- 
centage of the commercial students indicated that 
their teachers had given them the information 
which they had received. 

Differences do exist between these two groups 
as to their reasons for making a choice of occu- 
pation; however, only one difference is significant. 
There is slight evidence that a greater percentage 
of the academic group selected their occupation 
because ‘‘it was most interesting to me’’. 

The final item in this table asks the student to 
indicate what he would be doing 15 years from 
now. A greater percentage of the commercial 
students indicate that they will be in commercial 
business fifteen years from now if they are free 
of all restrictions. Twenty-three percent more 
of the academic group indicated that, in fifteen 
years, they would be in activities other than those 
listed on the data blank. 


Summary of Comparisons Between Academic and 
Commercial Groups 








Tables XXVI and XXVII contain data summar- 
izing the discussion that has just been presented. 
From these tables it is possible to briefly sum- 
marize the differences that are significant be- 
tween these two groups. These differences are 
either on items where mean differences were an- 
alyzed or on items where differences in percent- 
ages were studied. 

The tables reveal certain significant differences 
in favor of the academic group on the following 
factors. 


At the one percent level of significance, the ac- 
ademic students: 


Indicated a greater interest in the Natural and 
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TABLE XXVI 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE ONE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 
High School Percentile Rank in Class 
Interests (Fields) 
Natural 
Business 
Sciences 
Interests (Types) 
Computational 
Level of Interest 





Percentage Differences 
Type of High School Course 
College Preparatory 
Commercial 
Two Best Marks in High School 
Commercial 
Science 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 
Commercial 
Science 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 
Foreign Language 
Reasons for College Education 
Preparation for Vocation 
Social Life 
Two Preferred Occupations 
Office Work 
Trades . 09 
Medicine . 58 
Have You Made Choice of Vocation 
No . 81 
Yes . 81 
Number of Years Since Making Choice 
One Year . 74 
Free of Restrictions, What Would You Want 
to be doing in 15 Years 
Commercial Business 15 
Others . 59 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a larger mean 
or a higher percentage for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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TABLE XXVII 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE FIVE PERCENT LEVEL BE- 
TWEEN THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM GROUP AND THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM GROUP 





Mean Differences 
Interest (Types) 
Manipulative 

Personality (Self Adjustment) 


Sense of Personal Worth 


Percentage Differences 

Sex - Male 
Sex - Female .20 
Father’s Occupation 

Clerical and Sales . 33 
Extra-Curricular Activities in High School 

Athletics .13 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 

Commercial .27 
Financing of Education 

Totally Self . 00 
Two Preferred Occupations 

Accountant .21 
Number Indicating Teaching as Definite 

Choice of Occupation . 16 

Number of Years Since Making Choice of Occupation 

Three Years . 05 
Where Did You Obtain Information About Occupation 

Teachers + Ba 
Why Did You Make Choice of Occupation 

Most Interesting to Me 2.38 








*No symbol preceding the Critical Ratio indicates either a higher per- 
centage or a larger mean for the first group in the explanation of the 
table; a minus sign indicates a higher percentage or a larger mean 
for the second group. 
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Science Fields of Interests. 


Obtained a higher mean score on the Level of 
Interest on the California Interest Inventory. 
The higher the score in this section the more 
professional in level is the students’ desire 
to work. 


Had a greater percentage taking a college pre- 
paratory course in high school. 


Had a greater proportion indicating: 1) They 
received their best mark in the subject of 
science in high school; 2) science was their 
best liked course in high school; and 3) they 
least liked foreign language as a subject in 
high school. 


Had a greater percentage indicating that their 
two preferred occupations were in the areas 
of trades and medicine. 


Indicated to a greater extent that they had not 
made a definite choice of a vocation. 


Stated that, if they were free of all restric- 
tions, they would be engaged in various activ- 
ities other than those listed on the data blank 
fifteen years in the future. 


At the five percent level of significance, the ac- 
ademic students: 


Have a greater percentage of men students in 
their curriculum than does the commercial 
group. 


Had a greater proportion listing their father’s 
occupation in the areas of clerical and sales 
work. 


Participated to a greater extent in athletics in 
high school. 


Listed commercial courses as their least liked 
courses in high school. 


Had a greater percentage indicating that they 
were totally self-supporting as to their college 
finances. 


Indicated that a greater proportion had selec- 
ted their occupation three years previous to 
college entrance. 


Stated that they had made their choice of occu- 


pation because ‘‘it was most interesting to me'’. 


The commercial group is characterized inthis 
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At the one percent level of confidence, the com- 
mercial students: 


Obtained a higher percentile rank in their high 
school graduating class. 


Indicated a greater interest in the Business 
Field of Interest. 


Stated that they were more interested in Com- 
putational activities as to Types of Interests. 


Indicated that they had taken a commercial 
course in high school. 


Listed commercial courses as the subject in 
which they had received their best marks in 
high school and which they liked best in high 
school. 


Listed their reasons for college attendance as 
being: 1) For the social life available; and 
2) for preparation for a vocation. 


Had a greater percentage of students indicat- 
ing office work as their preferred occupation. 


Had a greater proportion stating that they had 
made a definite choice of a vocation. 


Had made their choice of occupation within 
the last year. 


Indicated that a greater percentage would be 
in commercial business in fifteen years if they 
were free of all restrictions. 


At the five percent level of significance, the com- 
mercial students: 


Expressed a greater interest in the Manipula- 
tive Type of Interest on the California Interest 
Inventory. 


Obtained a higher score on Self Adjustment in 
the area of Sense of Personal Worth. 


Had a greater percentage of women students 
in their curriculum than did the academic cur- 
riculum group. 


Indicated, to a greater extent, that they had 
selected teaching as a definite choice of occu- 
pation. 


Selected the vocation of an accountant as one 
of their preferred occupations. 


Indicated that the source of their occupational 


comparison by having a higher mean score or a information was from their teachers in high 
greater percentage on the following items. school. 
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Summary of the Comparisons as to the Likenesses 
and Differences Among Students in the Four Cur- 
ricula of a Teacher ~- Education Institution 








The purpose of the discussion to follow is to 
summarize the discussion that has been present- 
ed as to the likenesses and differences among stu- 
dents in the four curricula of a teacher -education 
institution. Students in each curriculum were 
compared with students in each other curriculum 
making a total of six comparison groups. Analy- 
sis was made in each comparison on fifty-nine 
items on which means were computed and on 141 
variables on which percentages were studied. 
Since detailed analysis and summary has been 
given at the end of each comparison, that mater- 
ial will not be repeated here. This section will 
review the findings of each of the comparisons in 
an attempt to determine on which factors the stu- 
dents in the four curricula groups are different, 
Slightly different, and similar. For this purpose, 
the author has arbitrarily divided the items into 
three categories. The first classification will in- 
clude those items that differentiated between tne 
curricula groups three or more times at either 
the 1% or 5% level of significance. The second 
category will include those items that significantly 
differentiated these groups one or two times in 
the comparisons. The third group will include 
those items that did not significantly differentiate 
between students in the four curricula groups in 
any comparison. Significantly differentiated is 
defined as showing a difference at either the 1% 
or 5% level of confidence. 

The items that differentiated between the stu- 
dents in the four curricula groups at either the 
1% or 5% level of confidence are revealed in Table 
XXVIII. The table is divided into seven columns. 
The first six contain a column for each of the cur- 
ricula comparisons. The last column is a total 
of the checks for an item differentiating at both 
the 1% and 5% level of significance. Reference 
will be made to this table in the first two of the 
following sections. 


. Items Which Produced Three or More Signif- 
icant Differences Between Students in the Four 
Curricula Groups 


As explained in the previous paragraphs, this 
section will describe those items that showed sig- 
nificant differences three or more times between 
the curricula groups. 

Following is a list of those items that differ- 
entiated among students in the four curricula 


groups three or more times. The column at the 
left contains the items while the column at the 
right indicates the number of times significant 
differences were noted in the comparisons. 
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Total No. of 
Diff. at 1% - 5% 


Items Level of Confidence 


High School Percentile Rank 3 
Interest (Fields of Interest) 
Personal-Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 
Interest (Types of Interest) 
Manipulative 
Computational 
Interest (Level of) 
American Council Psychological 
Examination 
Quantitative (Arithmetic sub-test) 
Leisure Time Activities 
Individual (cultural) 
Group (Service Clubs) 
Sex (male-female) 
Father’s Occupation 
Skilled Occupations 
Size of Home Community 
Non-farm, Rural 
10, 000 to 40, 000 
Extra-Curricular Activities (High 
School) 
Athletics 
Type of High School Course 
College Preparatory 
Commercial 
Two Best Marks in High School 
Commercial 
Science 
Two Best Liked Courses in High 
School 
Commercial 
Science 
Two Least Liked Courses in High 
School 
Commercial 
Foreign Language 
Financing of Education 
Family 
Government Subsidy 
Reasons for College Education 
Preparation for Vocation 
Social Life 
Better Chance for a Job 
One or More Work Experiences 
Two Preferred Occupations 
Teaching 
Accountant 
Trades 
Have You Made a Definite Choice of 
Occupation 
No-Yes 
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TABLE XXVIII 


ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING AT THE ONE AND FIVE PERCENT LEVEL 
OF CONFIDENCE BETWEEN THE VARIOUS CURRICULA 
| T y 


Elementary 

nd 

Commercial 
Total Difference 
at 1 and 5% 
Levels 


Academic 
| Elementary 


| and 
| Commercial 


Rural 
and 
a 


Items 


} 
' 


Elementary 
} 

Rural 
| and 
Academic 
+ 
| Rural 

and 

| Commercial 
i 

} 

' 


Mean Differences 


a | 
- 
os | 
ae 
ou 
- 
- 
- 
uo 
-_ 
- 
ae | 
uo 
- 
- 
-_ 
al 
- 
eal 
- 


1. High School Percentile 
Rank in Class 
2. Henmon-Nelson Mental 
Ability (High School) 
. High School Principal's 
Rating - Personality 
Initiative 
Emotional Stability 
Interest (Fields) 
Personal-Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
Arts 
Sciences 
Interest (Types of) 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 
Interest (Level of) 
Personality 
Self Adjustment 
Sense of Personal 
Worth 
Social Adjustment 
Social Standards 
Social Skills 
. American Council Psy- 
chological 
Linguistic 
Completion 
Verbal Analogies 
Quantitative (Total) 
Arithmetic 
Figure Anologies 
Leisure Time Activities 
Individual 
Cultural 
Group 
Service 
Sports 
Cultural 
Religious 





8. Age 
Percentage Differences 


1. Sex (Male-Female) 
2. Father's Occupation 
Clerical and Sales 
Skilled Occupations 
Agricultural and 
Conservation 
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TABLE XXVIII (Continued) 


| 
| 
| 


Sew: is 
| 


Commercial 
at 1 and 5% 


Academic 

Commercial 
Elementary 
Elementary 
Commercial 
Academic 
Levels 


Items 
Per tage Diff. (cont'd) 


| Total Difference 


Elementary 


uo 
- 
uw 
~ 
al 
- 
_ 
=~ 
- 
uo 
-_ 
-_ 
u 
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3. Size of Home Conin, jnity 
Farm 
Non-Farm, Rural 
Less than 2500 
10, 000 to 40, 00 
Extra-Curricular A4ftiv 
ities (High School) | 
Literary (Hon 
Dramatics 
Debate (Honor) 
Student Gover 
(Honors) 

Music and Art | 
Athletics | 

Type of High Schac:!! 

Course 
College Preps tatory 
Commercia|! 

Two Best Mark: i! S) 
Mathemati« 
Commercial 
English $ 
Social Scien: 

Science ’ 

Music and Art 

Ag., Home E»., Indus, 
Arts 

Worst Marks (H.S8.) 

English 

Commercial 

Social Science 

Foreign Lanyvuage 

Two Best Liked Courses 

in High School 
English 
Social Science 
Commercial, 
Science 
Music and Art 

Two Least Liked Courses 

in High School 
Commercia} 
Mathematic 
Social Science 
Foreign Language 

Financing of Education 
Family 
Partially Self 
Totally Self 
Govt. Subsidy 

Reasons for College Ed- 

ucation 
Preparation for 

Vocation 
Social Life 


S) 
’ 


ent 
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TABLE XXVIII (Continued) 








Total Difference 


Rural 
and 
Commercial 
Elementary 
and 
Academic 
Elementary 
Commercial 
Commercial 


and 


Items 


Elementary 
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on 
~ 
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Per tage Diff. (cont’d) 





Better Chance for 
Job 
. One or More Work Ex- 
periences 
. Two Preferred Occupa- 
tions 
Teaching 
Office Work 
Accountant 
Trades 
Medicine 
Private Business 
Farming 
. Have You Made Definite 
Choice of Occupation 
No - Yes 
. Number of Years Since 
Making Choice 
One 
Three 
. Number Indicating Teach- 
ing as Definite Choice 
. Where Did You Obtain In- 
formation about Occupation 
Teachers 
Actual Employment 
. Why Did You Make Choice 
of Occupation 
Suggested by Study 
in School 
Long Personal Inter - 
est in Work 
Most Interesting 
to Me 
. Free of Restrictions, what 
will you be doing in 15 yrs. 
Commercial Business 
Married 
Others 
. Family Feeling about 
College 
Very Anxious 
Interested 
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Number of Years Since Making Choice 
of Occupation 
One 
Three 
Number Indicating Teaching as 
First Choice 
Where Did You Obtain Information 
About Occupation 
Teachers 
Free of All Restrictions, What Will 
You Be Doing Fifteen Years from Now 
Commercial Business 3 
Others 3 


It can be seen from this listing the items that 
appeared to differentiate between students in the 
curricula groups the greatest number of times. 
Some general observations of this listing might 
be worth noting here. 

The only item in the data concerning the high 
school status of these students that differentiated 
a sufficient number of times to be considered in 
this category was the percentile rank in high 
school graduating class. This item has been 
found in previous research to be a good predic- 
tor of college success; however, little has been 
known as to how various groups differentiate 
themselves on this item. The curricula groups 
rank themselves in the following order from high- 
est to lowest: commercial, elementary, rural 
and academic. 

Of the eleven scores that can be obtained from 
the California Interest Inventory, ten of them 
showed significant differences between students 
three or more times. It can be noted that all of 
the Fields of Interest, two of the three Types of 
Interest, and the Level of Interest are included 
in this listing. Apparently, the interest of stu- 
dents in various curricula groups do vary to a 
Significant degree. In the Fields of Interest, a 
higher mean score is obtained by the rural stu- 
dents in the areas of Personal-Social, Natural, 
and Arts; by the elementary students in the fields 
of Personal-Social and the Arts; by the academic 
group in the areas of Natural, Mechanical, and 
Science; and by the commercial students in the 
fields of Mechanical and Business. As to Types 
of Interest, the rural students indicate Manipula- 
tive activities, the elementary students Manipu- 
lative activitids, the academic ‘students do not 
select a type, and the commercial students Man- 
ipulative and Computational activities. In regard 
to the level on which they desire to work, the cur- 
ricula groups rank themselves from highest to 
lowest as follows: academic, commercial, elem- 
entary, and rural. In this last item, all differ- 
ences are in favor of the academic group. 

No such statement as the above can be made 
concerning the aptitude of students in the various 
groups. Only one sub-test of ACE Psychological 
Examination revealed a significant difference 
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enough times to be included in this listing. This 
variable was the Arithmetic sub-score of the 
Quantitative section of the test. Two of the three 
significant differences were in favor of the aca- 
demic group while the other difference was in 
favor of the commercial group. The academic 
students obtained the highest mean score on this 
item followed by the commercial, rural, and el- 
ementary students. 

A greater number of the elementary students 
participated in leisure time activities of an indiv- 
idual cultural nature than did students inthe other 
groups. The three significant differences as to 
the number participating in leisure time activities 
of a group service-club nature were in favor of 
the elementary, academic, and commercial stu- 
dents when each of these groups were compared 
with the rural students. 

The male and female ratio of students in the 
various curricula groups seems to be different. 
In general, it would appear that there are more 
men students in the academic and commercial 
curricula than in the rural and elementary. The 
opposite would be true in the case of the women 
students. The rural and elementary curricula 
appears to have more women students than do 
the academic and commercial. This is a logical 
result since the placement demands determine 
the sex to a great extent. It can be observed in 
actual practice, however, that an increasing 
number of men students are enrolling in the rural 
and elementary curricula especially in training 
for teaching in the upper levels. 

Only one type of the father’s occupation differ- 
entiated students in these curricula. When the 
rural, academic, and commercial students were 
compared with the elementary group, each of the 
former had a greater percentage of their fathers 
in skilled occupations. Of the three groups, the 
rural students have the greater percentage follow 
ed by the commercial and the academic group re- 
spectively. 

As to the size of home communities in which 
these students have spent most of their lives, two 
classifications differentiate the groups. The el- 
ementary students indicate to a greater extent 
than the other groups that they have come from 
cities of 10, 000 to 40,000 population. The rural, 
academic, and commercial students all indicate 
to a greater extent that they have come from 
non-farm or rural communities when they were 
compared with the elementary group. 

The academic students appear to have partic- 
ipated to a greater extent in athletics in high 
school than did the students of any other group. 
This means that the students in the rural, elem- 
entary, and commercial curricula participated 
to a more equal extent while the academic stud- 
ents participated to a greater extent than any of 
the other three groups. 

Although the kinds of high school these stud- 
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ents attended did not differentiate between stud- 
ents in these curricula, the types of high school 
course taken apparently does. It can be seen that 
the college preparatory course and the commer- 
cial type of course seem to distinguish students 

in the various curricula. It would appear that a 
greater percentage of the elementary and academ- 
ic group had taken a college preparatory course 
while a larger proportion of the rural and com- 
mercial students seem to have obtained a commer - 
cial type of course in high school. 

In this sample, liking a course appears to go 
along with receiving a good mark in a course or 
vice versa. The courses of commercial and sci- 
ence in high school differentiated to the same ex- 
tent as to the best liked courses and the courses 
in which the best marks were received. On this 
item, the commercial and rural students indicate 
to a greater extent than the elementary or aca- 
demic students that they received their best marks 
and ‘‘liked best’’ the commercial subjects. The 
academic students stated that they received their 
best marks in science and ‘‘liked best’’ science 
courses when they were compared with the other 
groups. 

The two least liked courses in high school that 
differentiated between students the greatest num- 
ber of times were the commercial and foreign 
language subjects. When the rural, elementary, 


and academic groups were compared with the com- 
mercial group, a greater percentage of the form- 
er indicated that they least liked commercial sub- 


jects. Likewise, the rural, elementary, and ac- 
ademic students indicated to a greater extent than 
did the commercial students that they least liked 
foreign language as a high school subject. 

Family financing of college education and re- 
ceiving G.I. subsistence were the two means that 
differentiated students to the greatest extent as 
to how the college education was financed. A great- 
er share of the elementary students were being 
financed by their families while a greater propor- 
tion of the rural, academic, and commercial stu- 
dents were receiving G. I. subsistence. 

The reasons given for coming to college seem 
to fall in predominantly three classes: Prepara- 
tion for a vocation, social life, and better chance 
for a job. The reasons stressed by the commer- 
cial students were for the social life and a better 
chance for a job; the rural and elementary stud- 
ents emphasized preparation for a vocation; and 
the academic group indicated as their reason a 
better chance for a job. 

The rural, academic, and commercial stud- 
ents appear to have more work experiences than 
the elementary students. In rank order of the 
percentage having one or more work experiences, 
the groups arrange themselves in the order of 
academic, commercial, rural, and elementary. 

The occupations listed the greatest number of 
times as the preference of these students were 
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teaching, accounting, and trades. A greater per- 
centage of the elementary and rural students list- 
ed teaching as their first choice; a greater pro- 
portion of the academic group chose the trades; 
and the commercial students indicated the voca- 
tion of an accountant as their preference toa 
larger extent. 

As to those who had made a definite choice of 
vocation, it would appear that a greater percent- 
age of the rural and elementary students have 
made a definite choice more so than have the stu- 
dents of the academic and commercial groups. 

The students in these curricula groups vary 
as to the number of years previously in which they 
had made a choice of occupation. Of those who 
had made a choice of occupation, a larger num- 
ber of the rural, elementary, and commercial 
Students selected their occupation only one year 
previously while a greater proportion of the aca- 
demic students made their choice three years 
prior to enrollment in college. 

The rural and elementary students indicated 
teaching as their definite choice of occupation to 
a greater extent than did students of the commer- 
cial or academic curricula. In this category, the 
greatest percentage was in favor of the rural stu- 
dents while the academic students listed teaching 
the least of any group. 

Of the information they had received about an 
occupation, a greater percentage of the elemen- 
tary students received their information from 
their teachers than did students in the other groups. 

As to what these students would be doing in 
fifteen years if they were free of all restrictions, 
the two classifications differentiating these stud- 
ents the greatest number of times were ‘‘com- 
mercial business’’ and ‘‘others’’. The commer- 
cial students listed commercial business while 
the academic students listed ‘‘others’’. ‘‘Others”’ 
is defined as various occupations or pursuits 
other than those listed in the personal data blank. 


B. Items Which Produced One or Two Significant 
Differences Between Students in the Four Cur- 
ricula Groups 


Referring to Table XXVIII, it is possible to 
note the variables in which slight differences are 
disclosed between students in the four curricula 
groups; namely, the rural, elementary, academ- 
ic, and commercial. 

Following is a listing of those items that sig- 
nificantly differentiated between students in the 
curricula groups one or two times. 


Total No. of 
Diff. at 1% - 5% 
Items Level of Confidence 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability 
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High School Principal's Rating of 
Personality 
Initiative 
Emotional Stability 
Interest (Types of Interest) 
Verbal 
Personality 
Self Adjustment (Sense of Per- 
sonal Worth) 
Social Adjustment 
Social Standards 
Social Skills 
American Council Psychological 
Examination 
Linguistic 
Completion 
Verbai Analogies 
Quantitative (Total) 
Figure Analogies 
Group Leisure Time Activities 
Sports 
Cultural 
Religious 
Age 
Father's Occupation 
Clerical and Sales 
Agriculture and Conservation 
Size of Home Community 
Farm 
Less than 2500 
Extra Curricular Activities (High School) 
Literary (Honors) 
Dramatics 
Debate (Honors) 
Student Government (Honors) 
Music and Art 
Two Best Marks in High School 
Mathematics 
English 
Social Science 
Music and Art 
Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Industrial Arts 
Two Worst Marks in High School 
English 
Commercial 
Social Science 
Foreign Language 
Two Best Liked Courses in High 
School 
English 
Social Science 
Music and Art 
Two Least Liked Courses in High 
School 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Family Feeling About College 
Very Anxious 
Interested 
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Financing of Education 
Partially Self 
Totally Self 
Preferred Occupations 
Office Work 
Medicine 
Private Business 
Farming 
Where Did You Obtain Information About 
Occupation 
Actual Employment 
Why Did You Make Choice of Occupation 
Suggested by Study in School 
Long Personal Interest in Work 
Most Interesting to Me 
Free of all Restrictions, What Will 
You Be Doing in 15 Years 
Married 2 


It can be seen that this listing is slightly long- 

er than the number of items in the first section 
of this summary. This is natural since this cate- 
gory is a less stringent classification. More 
items would naturally differentiate between groups 
one or two times than when the more rigid class- 
ification of three or more times is considered. 
It should be stated, however, that these differ- 
ences may be just as statistically significant as 
the first classification. The difference lies in 
the number of times these differences were ob- 
tained in the analysis of the data. 

When this classification is analyzed, three 
additional items concerning the high school stat- 
us of these students reveal differences. In one 
instance, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 
ity differentiates between two groups. There is 
slight evidence that the academic students havea 
higher mental ability than do the rural students 
as revealed by this test. When the high school 
principal's rating of personal qualities is anal- 
yzed, the rural students receive a higher mean 
average than do the academic students on the 
traits of initiative and emotional stability. 


The first classification of this summary show- 
ed that ten of the eleven scores obtained from 
the California Interest Inventory differentiated 
between curricula groups three or more times. 
In this classification, the other score available 
from the interest inventory, Types of Interest 
(Verbal score), differentiates between curricula 
groups in two instances. There is evidence that 
the rural and elementary students have a greater 
interest in the Verbal Types of Interest than do 
the academic and commercial groups, respective- 
ly. 

In this classification, the California Test of 
Personality produces one component of Self Ad- 
justment section and two components of the Soc- 
ial Adjustment section differentiating between 
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these groups of students. There is some evidence 
that the commercial students exhibit a greater 
Sense of Personal Worth in Self Adjustment than 
the elementary and academic students. In Social 
Adjustment, the rural students appear to have a 
greater knowledge of Social Standards than do 
students of the commercial group. In the area 

of Social Skills, the rural group has greater ad- 
justment than the academic students and the elem- 
entary students greater adjustment than the com- 
mercial students. 

The ACE Psychological Examination reveals 
two parts of the Linguistic section and two parts 
of the Quantitative section differentiating between 
Students in these groups. The academic students 
appear to have greater ability in the Completion 
or word identification test of the Linguistic sec- 
tion than do the students of the elementary group. 
The academic students likewise obtained a higher 
mean score on the Verbal Analogies or verbal 
reasoning test than did students of the rural cur- 
riculum. As to the Quantitative (non-verbal) sec- 
tion of this test, a significantly higher mean on 
the Total Quantitative score is obtained by the 
commercia! students over the rural and elemen- 
tary groups. Likewise, the commercial students 
seem to have greater ability in the Figure Anal- 
ogies or object association sub-test of this sec- 
tion when compared with the rural students. 

The group leisure-time activities of sports, 
cultural, and religious activities discloses signif- 
icant differences. It would seem that the academ- 
ic students participate to a greater extent in ath- 
letics than do the students of the rural or elem- 
entary curriculum. The elementary students par- 
ticipate more than the academic students in group 
cultural activities (discussion groups, dramatic 
clubs, etc. ,) while the rural students participate 
more than the academic students in group relig- 
ious activities. 

The matter of the age of students differenti- 
ated between two groups in this classification. 
There is some evidence that the academic stud- 
ents are slightly older than students in the elem- 
entary curriculum. 

The clerical and sales occupation and the vo- 
cation of agriculture and conservation are the fa- 
ther’s occupations that differentiate between stu- 
dents in the various curricula. A greater per- 
centage of the students of the academic curricu- 
lum indicated that their fathers were engaged in 
clerical and sales occupations than did the stud- 
ents of the commercial curriculum. The rural 
students indicated to a greater degree than stud- 
ents of the academic or commercial curricula 
that their fathers were working in agriculture or 
conservation activities. 

The listing would seem to indicate that a great- 
er proportion of the rural students have come 
from farms than have students of the academic 
group. There is some evidence that a greater 
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percentage of the academic students than the el- 
ementary students have come from communities 
of less than 2500 population. 

As to the participation in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in high school: The elementary and aca- 
demic students received more honors than did the 
rural curriculum students for participation in lit- 
erary activities; a greater participation by the 
academic students than the rural in dramatic ac- 
tivities; more honors received for debate activ- 
ities by the academic and commercial students 
than the elementary students; the academic and 
elementary students received more honors for 
participation in student government activities 
than did the rural students; and the rural students 
participated to a greater extent than the academ- 
ic or commercial students in music and art activ- 
ities. 

When asked to indicate the best marks received 
in high school courses, the subjects of mathemat- 
ics, English, social science, music and art, and 
agriculture, home economics, and industrial arts 
distinguished between students in these groups. 

A greater percentage of the academic students re- 
ceived their best marks in the subject of mathe- 
matics than did the rual or elementary students. 
The subject of English appeared to produce a 
greater percentage of ‘‘best marks’’ for the el- 
ementary students than for the commercial stud- 
ents. Likewise, a greater percentage of ‘‘best 
marks’’ were obtained by the elementary group 
than the commercial students in the subjects of 
social science. The music and art subjects pro- 
duced better marks for the rural students than. 
for the academic or commercial trainees. Agreat- 
er proportion of the rural students received their 
best marks in agriculture, home economics, and 
industrial arts than did students in the commer- 
cial curriculum. 

The commercial students indicated that they 
had received the worst marks in high school in 
the subject of English more than did the rural or 
elementary students. The subjects of commer- 
cial work produced more ‘‘worst marks’’ for the 
rural group than for the commercial group. There 
is slight evidence that the rural students received 
‘‘worst marks”’ to a greater extent than the el- 
ementary students in the social science subjects. 
The elementary students stated to a greater ex- 
tent than the rural or commercial students that 
the ‘‘worst marks’’ were received in the subjects 
of foreign language. 

The academic and elementary students indi- 
cated to a greater extent than did the rural and 
commercial groups respectively that the ‘‘best 
liked’’ course in high school was English. Social 
science courses were preferred by the elemen- 
tary students more than the commercial students. 
The rural and elementary groups preferred mus- 
ic and art courses more than did the commercial 
group. 
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Two least liked courses were emphasized suf- 
ficiently to distinguish between students in two 
groups. The elementary curriculum had agreat- 
er percentage of students ‘‘least liking’’ mathe- 
matics than did the rural group. The rural and 
commercial students ‘‘least liked’’ social science 
to a greater extent when compared with the elem- 
entary group. 

The elementary students indicated to a great- 
er extent than did the academic students that 
their family’s feeling toward their education was 
‘‘very anxious’’. In this same comparison, the 
academic students indicated to a greater extent 
that their family’s feeling was one of being ‘‘in- 
terested’’. 

The academic and commercial students con- 
sidered themselves partially self-supporting in 
the college expenses to a greater extent than did 
the elementary students. As to being totally self- 
Supporting, a greater percentage of the academ- 
ic students placed themselves in this category 
than did students in the commercial curriculum. 

Office work was chosen as a preferred occu- 
pation to a greater extent by the commercial than 
the academic students. A greater percentage of 
the elementary and academic students preferred 
medicine as an occupation than did the commer- 
cial students. The commercial students indicat- 


ed ‘‘private business’’ as one of their preferred 
occupations to a greater extent than did the rural 


or elementary students. Farming was selected 

as a preferred occupation by the academic group 

to a greater extent than by the elementary stud- 
ents. 

The commercial students indicated that they 
had received their information about an occupa- 
tion from actual employment to a greater extent 
than did the elementary students. 

When asked, ‘‘Why did you make this choice 
of occupation?’’, three reasons produced a dif- 
ferentation in response by these students. The 
commercial students stated that their choice was 
Suggested by a study in school more than did the 
rural students. The rural students, on the other 
hand, when compared with the comme; cial group, 
gave more emphasis to ‘‘a long personal interest 
in the work’’ as their principle reason. The ac- 
ademic students were differentiated from the el- 
ementary and commercial students when they gave 
as their reason, ‘‘most interesting to me. "’ 

‘If you were free of all restrictions, what 
would you be doing in fifteen years?’’ was asked 
of these students. A greater percentage of the 
rural and elementary students indicated that they 
hoped to be married when they were compared 
with the academic students. 

C. Items on Which no Significant Differences 
Were Revealed Between Students in the Four 
Curricula 

In order to determine which items did not pro- 
duce any significant differences between curric- 
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ula groups it is necessary to refer to one of the 
curricula comparison tables in the main presen- 
tation in this Section (Tables IV and V) and com- 
pare them with Table XXVIII, listing any items 
that do not appear on the latter table. 

On all of the following items, all of the stud- 
ents in this study are similar; that is, similar to 
the extent that no significant statistical differ - 
ences are noted. In all but a few items, some 
differences do exist between students in the var- 
ious curricula, but the differences are not large 
enough to be considered significant. 


Items 


Regents’ Selection Formula 
American Council Psychological Examination 
Quantitative Section 
Number Series 
Linguistic (Total Score) 
Same-Opposites 
Total Score 
Cooperative English Achievement Test 
Mechanics of Expression 
Effectiveness of Expression 
Reading Total 
Total Score 
California Personality Test 
Self Adjustment (Total Score) 
Self Reliance 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Freedom from Withdrawing Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous Symptoms 
Social Adjustment (Total Score) 
Freedom from Anti-Social Tendencies 
Family Relations 
School Relations 
Community Relations 
Total Adjustment (Total Score) 
High School Principal’s Rating of Personality 
Appearance 
Leadership 
Purpose 
High School Principal’s Prediction of College 
Success 
Mother’s Education 
Father’s Education 
Leisure-Time Activities 
Individual 
Sports 
Hobbies 
Group 
Social 
Freshmen Year Grade- Point Average 


Father’s Occupation 
Professional and Managerial; Service Occu- 
pations; Semi-skilled Occupations; Unskilled 
Occupations; and Retired. 

Size of Home Community 
2500-5000; 5000-10, 000; 40, 000-100, 000; and 
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over 100, 000 
One or more teachers among siblings 
Extra-Curricular Activities in High School 
Literary; Dramatic Honors; Debate; Student 
Government; Music and Art Honors; and Ath- 
letic Honors 
Kind of High School Attended 
Type of High School Course 
General, Vocational 
Two Best Marks in High School (English) 
Two Worst Marks in High School 
Mathematics; Science; Music and Art; Agri- 
culture, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts 
Two Best Liked Courses in High School 
Mathematics; Foreign Language; Agriculture, 
Home Economics and Industrical Arts 
Two Least Liked Courses in High School 
English; Science; Music and Art; Agriculture, 
Home Economics, and Industrial Arts 
One or More Recognitions for Scholarship 
Study Habits (Efficient, Average, Inefficient) 
Family Feeling about College 
Indifferent, Opposed 
Reasons for College Education 
General Education, Be with Friends, Prestige, 
Please Parents, Foregone Conclusion, Able to 
Make More Money 
Preferred Occupations 
Retail Sales; Music and Art; Social Work; 
Cosmetology; Housewife; Government; Avia- 
tion; and Journalism 
Number of Years Since Making Choice of Occu- 
pation 
(Two-Four or More) 
Certainty of Choice of Occupation 
Very Certain, Somewhat Uncertain, and Very 
Uncertain 
How much information have you about a vocation 
None, Some, and Extensive 
Where did you obtain information about an occu- 
pation 
Books-Lectures; Other People; and Other 
Sources 
Why did you make choice of occupation 
Family; Teacher’s Advice; Vocation of Some- 
one I Admire; Profitable Financially; and 
Suited to My Abilities 
Free of All Restrictions, what will you be doing 
in fifteen years 
Teaching; Travel; Government Service; Med- 
icine; Music; and Journalism 


Before describing some of the items in this 
listing, it might be well to note here that of the 
total of 200 variables on which comparisons were 
made between the curricula groups, 44 or 22% 
differentiated between students in these groups 
three or more times, 51 or 25. 5% distinguished 
between students one or two times, and 105 or 
52. 5% did not differentiate between students in 
any comparison. 
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Since the listing in this last classification is 
quite self-explanatory, only a few observations 
will be made concerning the items. 

The regents’ selection formula which is the 
means used to determine whether admission will 
be granted to the college does not appear to dif- 
ferentiate between students in the four curricula 
groups. This formula is made up of the percen- 
tile in high school graduating class and the per- 
centile rank on the Henmon-Nelson School Test 
of Mental Ability. Significant differences were 
noted in three instances for the percentile rank 
in high school class and in one instance for the 
Henmon-Nelson Test; however, when the scores 
are placed together in the formula, no significant 
differences are revealed for the result obtained. 

The ACE Psychological Examination does not 
reveal any significant differences in four of the 
nine parts on which scores are obtainable. These 
include the Number Series subtest of the Quanti- 
tative section (numerical reasoning), the Total 
Score of the Linguistic section (verbal), and the 
Same-Opposites subtest (verbal association) of 
this section, and the Total Score. 

These groups are similar on English achieve- 
ment as revealed by the Cooperative English A- 
chievement Test. The scores of Mechanics of 
Expression, Effectiveness of Expression, Read- 
ing Total, and Total Score do not show any sig- 
nificant differences. 

The California Personality Scale produces 15 
scores on which these groups were compared. 

On 12 of the 15 parts these groups have similar 
adjustment. The Total Adjustment score and the 
sub-total scores of Self Adjustment and Social Ad- 
justment do not reveal any significant differences. 

These students are similar on the personal 
traits of appearance, leadership, and purpose ac- 
cording to the high school principal’s rating on 
these items. Similarly, the high school princi- 
pal’s estimate of college success reveals that 
these groups are similar. 

Even though differences do exist as to the mean 
freshman year grade-point average, the differ- 
ences are not great enough to say that students 
in these groups vary significantly on this item. 
The grade-point average mean score of these 
groups range from 1. 34 to 1. 53. 

These groups are likewise similar as to the 
proportion of each group having taken a general 
or vocational type of high school course. Differ- 
ences were noted in the areas of ‘‘college pre- 
paratory’’, and commercial type of course. 

Apparently these groups are approximately 
equal as to the proportion of each group that par- 
ticipated in extra-curricular activities in high 
school in the areas of literary, debate, and 
student government. Likewise, there is a sim- 
ilarity of these students in the various groups who 
received honors for participation in dramatics, 
music and art, and athletics. Similarly, these 
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groups are approximately equal as to the percent- 
age who received one or more awards for schol- 
arship in high school. 

Although differences were noted among stud- 
ents as to those having selected a vocation, there 
seems to be similarity as to certainty of choice 
of occupation. At the freshman and sophomore 
level in college, these groups do not differentiate 
themselves as to those who are very certain, 
somewhat uncertain, or very uncertain as to their 
occupational choice. Likewise, no difference is 
disclosed as to the percentage having none, some, 
or extensive information about an occupation. 

As to the long range planning of these students, 
no significant difference is noted as to the number 
who listed teaching as the occupation in which they 
will be engaged in 15 years. Apparently, these 
Students are similar as to the percentage who plan 
to make teaching their career. 


SECTION IV 
ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 
PART TWO 


The Relation of Selected Characteristics of Stu- 
dents to Academic Success in the Curriculum in 
Which They are Enrolled and to General Academ- 
ic Success 


THIS SECTION, Part Two of the analysis and 
interpretation of data, will discuss the relation 
of certain selected variables with the criterion 
of academic success (freshmen year grade-point 
average). An analysis will first be made of the 
data in tegard to the zero-order correlations be- 
tween thie criterion and the selected variables and 
the intefcorrelations of the several variables. 
This will be discussed for the four curricula 
groups As well as for the combined group of the 
various|curricula, The significance of these 
zero-order correlations will be analyzed and 
those variables correlating sufficiently signifi- 


The items selected will make 
ber of predictive combinations and their 
correlation coefficients will be discussed. 

s}s will be made as to the degree of signif- 
icance these Multiple R’s and as to their stan- 
dard efror of estimate. The best predictive com- 
bination will be selected for each curriculum and 
the cai 
will then be developed for each of these predic- 
tive cgmbinations. Judgment will then be made 
as to’whether the regression equations for each 
curriculum is more desirable than one predictive 
equatipn for all groups as to the prediction of ac- 
ademit success. 
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In summary to this introduction, then, this 
section will analyze the data in regard to differ- 
ential and general prediction of academic suc- 
cess. The four curricula groups, rural, elem- 
entary, academic, and commercial, will serve 
as the basis for the analysis in regard to differ- 
ential prediction; that is, prediction within the 
curriculum in which the students are enrolled. 

A combined group, made up of students in these 
four groups, will provide the basis for the dis- 
cussion of the prediction of general academic 
success. An attempt will be made to determine 
whether a prediction formula for each curriculum 
is more desirable than one predictive equation for 
all groups as to prediction of academic success. 
Each of the curricula groups and the combined 
group will be discussed separately and will in- 
clude the analysis of zero-order correlations, 
multiple correlations, and regression equations. 
In order to be included in this part of the study, 
the variables used in Part One, Section III, must 
have met one of the following criteria: 1) Must 
have produced significant differences in Part 

One between students in the. various curricula; 

2) must have shown by previous research to be 

a good predictor of college academic success; 

or 3) must have special significance for use in 
this study. All of the variables selected for study 
in this part meet one or more of the above cri- 
teria. 


The variables selected, with their appropriate 
symbols are as follows: X,, High School Per- 
centile Rank; X,, Regents’ Selection Formula; 
X,, ACE Psychological Examination (Total Score); 
X4, ACE Psychological Examination (Q-Score); 
Xs, ACE Psychological Examination (L-Score); 
Xs, Cooperative English Achievement Test (Tot- 
al Score); X7, Personal-Social Field of Interest; 
Xg, Natural Field of Interest; Xg, Mechanical 
Field of Interest; X,;), Business Field of Inter- 
est; X,,, Art Field of Interest; and X,,, Science 
Field of Interest. The criterion of academic suc- 
cess, Xo, is the Freshman Year Grade- Point Av- 
erage. 

With the seventy-eight zero order correlations 
computed for each curriculum group and the com- 
bined group, seven of the original twelve vari- 
ables were selected on the basis of tests of sig- 
nificance for further study in multiple correla- 
tion. These variables include the High School 
Percentile Rank; Regents’ Selection Formula; 
ACE Psychological Examination, Total, Quanti- 
tative, and Linguistic Scores; Cooperative Eng- 
lish Achievement Test (Total Score); and the Per- 
sonal-Social Field of Interest. From these var- 
iables, eleven predictive combinations were de- 
veloped for study, and the multiple correlation 
coefficients were computed. This enabled the 
author to obtain eleven two-predictive combina- 
tions, eleven three-predictive combinations, and 
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six four-predictive combinations with their re- 
sultant R coefficients. 
bination was selected for each curriculum group 
and the combined group. Prediction data were 
then selected for the best combination of vari- 
ables and a regression equation was developed. 

Following, then, is an analysis of each cur- 
ricula group and the combined group as described 
in the previous paragraphs. 


A. Prediction of Success in the Rural Curricu- 
lum 


Zero Order Correlations 





Table XXIX reveals the intercorrelations 
among the twelve variables and the criterion of 
grade-point average for students in the rural cur- 
riculum. 

When one analyzes the correlations of vari- 
ables with the criterion, it is found that seven 
correlations are high enough to be significant at 
the 1% or 5% level of confidence, and five rela- 
tionships are not significant. According to Lind- 
quist (74:212), using 50 cases, the correlations 
must be . 361 to be significant at the 1% level 
and .279 to be significant at the 5% level of con- 
fidence. In one instance, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Total Score, forty-seven cases were used. 
It is necessary, then, to have a correlation of 
. 372 for significance at the 1% level and . 288 for 
the 5% level of confidence. These levels of sig- 
nificance may be interpreted in the following man- 
ner: If a correlation is large enough to be sig- 
nificant at the 1% level of confidence, only once 
in 100 trials would an ‘‘r’’ of this size appear if 
the population ‘‘r’’ were 0.00. Similarly, for 
the 5% level of confidence, only five times in 100 
trials would an ‘‘r’’ of this size appear by acci- 
dent of sampling if the population ‘‘r’’ were ac- 
tually 0. 00. 

It can be noted that the correlations between 
the variables and the criterion range from . 553 
for the Regents’ Selection Formula to -. 282 be - 
tween the criterion and the Arts Field of Inter- 
est. Those correlation coefficients that are sig- 
nificant at the 1% level in descending order of 
size include: Regents’ Selection Formula, . 553; 
High School Percentile Rank, .520; ACE Psycho- 
logical Total Score, .477; ACE Psychological 
Linguistic Score, . 440; Personal-Social Field of- 
Interest, .374; and the ACE Psychological Quan- 
titative Score, .373. The one correlation coef- 
ficient significant at the 5% level of confidence 
is the relationship between the criterion and the 
Cooperative English Test (Total Score). Using 
47 cases, a correlation coefficient of . 324 is ob- 
tained. 

Some interesting observations can be noted 
when one reviews the correlations of the vari- 
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The best predictive com- 





ables with the criterion. 


The best relationship, . 553, is found between 
the criterion and the Regents’ Selection Form- 
ula. This formula is made up on components 
consisting of the High School Percentile Rank 
and the Henmon-Nelson High School Test of 
Mental Ability. 


In this instance, the HSPR component of the 
Regents’ Selection Formula shows almost as 
high a correlation, .520, with the criterion 
as the formula itself. It would appear that 
the correlation obtained by the formula is due 
in large part to the HSPR component. 


The linguistic Score of the ACE Psychological 
Examination is a better predictor (. 440) than 
the Quantitative Score (. 373) and shows almost 
as good a correlation with the criterion as the 
ACE Total Score which is . 477. 


The Personal-Social Field of Interest showsa 
significant correlation with the criterion (.374) 
and is the only Field of Interest that correlates 
significantly. 


The Cooperative English Achievement Test is 
the poorest predictor of the variables that are 
significant having a correlation of . 324. 


On the basis of these correlations, there is no 
one variable, taken singly, that could predict 
the freshman grade-point average with any 
great efficiency although the best one is the 
Regents’ Selection Formula. 


From Table XXIX it is also possible to anal- 
yze the intercorrelations of the variables them- 
selves. Some observations appear as follows: 


HS PR—Regents’ Selection Formula: The HS 
PR has a very high correlation, .941, with 
the Regents’ Selection Formula indicating 
these two variables may be measuring approx- 
imately the same thing. 





HSPR—ACE Psychological Examination: When 
the HSPR was correlated with the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination, it showed the best re- 
lationship with the Quantitative component (Q- 
Score), .480, which measures non-verbal ap- 





titude. It correlated next best with the Total 
ACE Score (. 326) and showed a very low re- 
lationship with the Linguistic component, .144, 
which measures verbal aptitude. 


HSPR—Cooperative English Achievment Test 
(Total Score): The HSPR has a significant cor- 
relation, at the 5% level of confidence, with 
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the Cooperative English Achievement Test. 
The correlation in this case is . 329. 


HSPR—Fields of Interest: No significant cor- 
relation coefficients are noted with a study of 
the HSPR and the six Fields of Interest. 





Regents’ Selection Formula—-ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination: The Regents’ Selection 
Formula reveals a similar trend as the HSPR 
when it is correlated with the ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination. It correlates best with the 
ACE Quantitative Score (.671), followed by 
the Total Score (. 446) and the Linguistic Com- 
ponent, .295. It can be noted, however, that 
these correlations are much higher than when 
the HSPR is correlated with these same vari- 
ables. 








Regents’ Selection Formula—Cooperative 
English Test: The Regents’ Selection Form- 
ula has a significant correlation, 1% level, 
with the Cooperative English Test. The cor- 
relation of . 500 would seem to indicate that 
both of these tests are measuring English ach- 
ievement or at least verbal components of 
achievement. 





Regents’ Selection Formula—Fields of Inter - 
est: When the constant is correlated with the 
Fields of Interest, a significant correlation 

(. 348) is noted with the Personal-Social Field. 
All of the other Fields of Interest produce very 
low or negative correlations with this variable. 





ACE Total Score—ACE (Q) Score and ACE(L) 
Score Components: The ACE Total Score, 
when correlated with its components, shows 
the best relationship with the Linguistic Sec- 
tion (. 911) which measures verbal aptitude 
while it correlates . 800 with the Quantitative 
part of the test. 








ACE Total Score—Cooperative English Test 
(Total Score): The ACE Total Score produces 
a very significant correlation (. 804) with the 
Cooperative English Achievement Test. This 
might seem to indicate that the latter test, 
English Achievement, may possibly be con- 
sidered as a college aptitude test as well as 
an achievement test in this instance. 





ACE Total Score—Fields of Interest: All of 
the correlations between these two sets of var- 
iables are very low or negative. 





ACE (Q-Score)—Ace (L-Score): The correl- 
ation between these two components of the 
ACE Total Score is . 485, indicating that, al- 
though they are measuring in the same area, 
they are measuring slightly different aspects 








of aptitude. 


ACE (Q-Score)—Cooperative English Total 
Scores: The Quantitative section of the ACE 
Psychological Examination correlates to a 
greater extent (. 633) with the Cooperative 
English Total Score than it does with its asso- 
ciate component, the ACE (L-Score), This 
might indicate that there are elements of the 
English Test containing non-verbal aptitude 
components or that the ACE (Q-Score) con- 
tains elements of verbal achievement as mea.- 
ured by the English Test. 





ACE (Q-Score)—Fields of Interest: The only 
Fields of Interest that approach correlations! 
significance with the Q-Score are the Persuon- 
al-Social and the Mechanical Fieids of inter- 

est. All other Fields of Interest produce tow 
or negative correlations with the coustant, 





ACE (L-Score)—Cooperative Engiisi Test: 
The Linguistic Section of the ACE Examina- 
tion correlates higher (. 745) with the Cooper - 
ative English Test than did the Quantitative 
Score of the ACE. This would seem to indi- 
cate that, although there is a significant cor- 
relation between the Q-Score and the English 
Test, the English Test measures material of 
a more linguistic nature than non-verbal or 
quantitative. 





ACE (L-Score)—Fields of Interest: The cor- 
relation coefficients between these sets of var- 
iables are all low or negative indicating that 
they are measuring different types of data. 





Cooperative English Test— Fields of Interest: 
No significant correlations are in evidence be- 
tween these two sets of variables. 





Intercorrelations among the Fields of Interests: 
Only two of the intercorrelations between the 
six Fields of Interest reveal any significant 
correlations and in both instances the Person- 
al-Social Field is one of the variables. At 
the 1% level of confidence, the Personal-So- 
cial Field correlates . 558 with the Science 
Field of Interest. This correlation cannot be 
explained since the former field purports to 
measure interest in the service area of occu- 
pations while the Science area is more con- 
cerned with the application of the physical 
sciences. At the 5% level of confidence, the 
Personal-Social Field correlates .359 with 
the Business area of activity. This correla- 
tion is more justifiable since there is some 
element of ‘‘human relations’’ in both of these 
areas. On the whole, the Fields of Interest 
are measuring different components of occu- 
pational preference. 
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TABLE XXX 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SIGNIFICANT AT THE 1% AND 5% LEVEL AMONG 
TWELVE VARIABLES AND THE CRITERION OF HONOR POINT RATIO FOR THE 
RURAL CURRICULUM 





Variables 





Honor Point Ratio - H. S. Percentile Rank 
Honor Point Ratio - Selection Formula 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Total Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Q-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (L~-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - Coop. English (Total) 
Honor Point Ratio - Interest (Personal-Social) 


H. S. Percentile Rank - Selection Formula 

H. S. Percentile Rank - ACE (Total Score) 

H. S. Percentile Rank - ACE (Q-Score) 

H. S. Percentile Rank - Coop. English (Total) 


Selection Formula - ACE (Total Score) 
Selection Formula - ACE (Q-Score) 

Selection Formula - ACE (L-Score) 

Selection Formula - Coop. English (Total) 
Selection Formula - Interest (Personal-Social) 


ACE (Total Score) - ACE (Q-Score) 
ACE (Total Score) - ACE (L-Score) 
ACE (Total Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


ACE (Q-Score) - ACE (L-Score) 
ACE (Q-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


ACE (L-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


Interest (Personal-Social) - Interest (Business) 
Interest (Personal-Social) - Interest (Science) 





Value of r at 1% level of significance: .361 
*(47 Cases): .372 

Value of r at 5% level of significance: .279 
*(47 Cases): .288 
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TABLE XXXI 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PREDICTIVE MEASURES WITH HONOR 
POINT RATIO FOR THE RURAL CURRICULUM GROUP INCLUDING MULTIPLE CORRELA 
TION COEFFICIENTS (R),, BETA CORFFICIENTS, 
AND STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATES, 


s = — = ~ aa 
Columo | Colume Ul Column Il Column IV 
Values derived from Values derived from Values derived from 
Predictive Combinations 2 predictive meas 3 predictive meas 4 predictive meas 
(Col. I: a and b) ol La, b, ©) (Col. lL. a,b,c, 4) 
kK Beta Sy R Sy R Beta Sy 
Coet Coet 


Group | 
a. H. S. Percentile Rank 


b. ACE (Total Score) 
c. Coop. English (Total) 
dé. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group U 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE (Q-Score 

c. Coop. English (Total) 
d. Interest: ( Personal -5Soc 


Group Ul 

a HS. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE (L-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group IV 

a. HS. Percentile Rank 
b. Coop. English (Total 
c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group V 
a. Selection Formula 
b. ACE (Total 
Coop. English (Total 
d. Interest: (Personal-Soc 


Group VI 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Q-Score 

c. Coop, English (Total 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group Vu 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (L-Score 

c. Coop. English (Total 
i. Interest: ( Personal -Soc 


Group Vill 

a. Selection Formula 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: (Personal Soc 


Group IX 

a. ACE (Totai) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group X 

a. ACE (Q-Score) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group XI 

a. ACE (L-Score) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group XI 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group XIil 
a. ACE (Total) 514 
b. Interest: (Personal -Soc 634 419 395 


4 4 
F-Test Levels 1% = 426; 4 350 1% 466; 54 393 1% 501, 54 432 
1) Ali of the Multiple Coefficient Correlation (R) are significant at the 1% level except that* which 15 
significant at the 5% level, as determined by the F -test 
2) The Beta Coefficients are a direct measure of the relative importance of each of the independent var 
iables in the combinations 
3) Standard Error of Estimate: It furnishes an estimate of the reliability of the predictive honor point 


ratio 
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Table XXX is a summary of this discussion 
on the analysis of the zero-order correlations. 
It is interesting to note that of the twenty-four 
correlation coefficients that are significant, 
eighteen or 75% are significant at the 1% level 
while six or 25% are significant at the 5% level 
of confidence. 


Coefficients of Multiple Correlation 


Having obtained the zero-order correlation 


coefficients for the variables in the rural curric- 


ulum, it was then possible to experiment with 
them to find combinations which would yield high 
coefficients of multiple correlation. It will be 


recalled from the introduction of this section that 
the first seven variables of Table XXIX were se- 


lected for study in multiple correlation on the 

basis of the significance of the zero-order cor- 
relations. A very convenient method of obtain- 
ing the basis for computing the multiple correl- 


ation coefficient, R, is the Aitken Method of Piv- 
otal Condensation (16:76). This procedure is re- 


plete with checks, and it lends itself readily to 
machine application. Starting with a correlation 
matrix, it involves almost exclusively the com- 
puting of tetrad differences. It yields directly 


the beta coefficients from which the R may be ob- 


tained. It was found convenient to have a form 
duplicated for carrying out this entire process, 
and a copy of it is included in the appendix (Ap- 
pendix B). 


Table XXXI reveals the combinations made up 


from the seven variables and their resultant R. 
Normally, eleven combinations would be made 
from these variables; however, after analysis of 
the contribution of each variable, the author de- 
cided to add Groups XII and XIII for this curric- 
ulum group. This table also shows the beta co- 


efficients of each variable and the standard error 


of estimate for the multiple correlation coeffic- 
ient. These beta coefficients provide a basis for 
judging the contribution of each of the variables. 


The Standard Error of Estimate, Sy, or the stan- 


dard error of the predicted score is a measure 
of the reliability of the predicted grade-point 
average and may be thought of as a standard er- 
ror of estimate in multiple correlation. In gen- 
eral, the lower the correlation coefficient, the 
larger the discrepancies or errors in predicted 
scores; and, the greater the coefficient, either 
positive or negative, the smaller the discrep- 
ancies or errors in prediction. 

Garrett (45:426) provides a table by which 
the significance of the multiple correlation coef- 
ficients may be determined. This table must be 
entered with N-m degrees of freedom and the 
number of variables (m) in the problem. From 
this table, it can be determined whether the R 


is significant at the 1% or 5% levels of confidence. 
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Some observations may be made from Table 


XXXI as to the combinations of the variables and 
their resultant R. 


Of the 31 multiple correlation coefficients 
computed, 30 are significant at the 1% level 

of confidence; that is, only once in 100 trials 
would an R of that size arise by sampling fluc- 
tuations on the null hypothesis. 


The Standard Error of Estimates range from 
.348 for the highest Multiple R of . 731 to .470 
for the lowest R of .390. 


The best four-predictive measures produce 
an Roof .731. These measures include the 
HSPR, ACE (Total Score), Cooperative Eng- 
lish Achievement Test (Total Score), and the 
Personal-Social Field of Interest. Of these 
variables, the ACE (Total Score) appears to 
make the greatest contribution while the least 
contribution is made by the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Achievement Test. 


The best three-predictive measures include 
all of the variables in the best four-predictive 
measures with the exception of the Coopera- 
tive English Test. When this test is elimin- 
ated, the three remaining variables produce 
an Roof .704. Again, the ACE (Total) Score 
appears to give the most contribution. It is 
interesting to note that the Personal-Social 
Field of Interest appears to contribute slightly 
more than the HSPR when used in combination 
with the other variables in the two instances 
described. 


The best two-predictive measures produce 

an R of .637. These two variables are the 
HSPR and the ACE (L) Score. In this instance, 
the HSPR appears to contribute more to the 

R than does the ACE (L) Score. 


The best two-predictive measures is challen- 
ged closely by another combination which re- 

veals an R of .634. In fact, this difference 

is so small that either set of measures might 

be used. These two predictive measures in- 

clude the ACE (Total) Score and the Personal- 
Social Field of Interest. 


Previous research seems to be quite in agree- 
ment as to the fact that the addition of a third 
or fourth variable in computing of the R pro- 
duces such a small increase or even a de- 
crease in the size of the R that it is hardly 
worth the effort to include them. In this in- 
stance, a continued increase is found from the 
use of two variables in combination on up 
through using four-predictive measures in 
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combination. 


Although the ACE (Total) Score, when com- 
bined with three other predictive measures, 
produces the best R of .731, when the Ling- 
uistic (L-Score) component of the ACE is sub- 
stituted for the ACE (Total) Score in the same 
team of measures, an_ R of .725 is obtained. 
Also, when the ACE (Q) Score, or Quantita- 
tive component, is substituted, the R of the 
team drops to .619. It would seem then, that 
the Linguistic section of the ACE is almost as 
good a variable to use as the Total Score since 
the difference in R’s is so small. 


It would seem that the HSPR does a slightly 
better job as a member of a team of predictors 
than does the Regents’ Selection Formula which 
has as one of its components the HSPR. 


Regression Equation 





For the rural curriculum, then, the best com- 
bination of variables consists of the HSPR, ACE 
(Total) Score, Cooperative English Achievement 
Test (Total Score), and the Personal-Social Field 
of Interest. 

The author found it helpful to develop a form 
for converting the regression equation from stan- 
dard score form to raw score form. When it is 
in raw score form, it is a simple process to sub- 
Stitute the raw score data of an individual in the 
equation for prediction purposes. A copy of this 
form is in the Appendix (B). 

The prediction data for the rural curriculum 
group is shown in Table XXXII. 

These variables, then, produce an R of .731 
with a Standard Error of Estimate of .348. This 
means that there are approximately 68 chances 
in a 100 that the actual Grade- Point Average will 
be Xj + .348. When thought of in terms of fore- 
casting efficiency, the coefficient of alienation 
(k) may be subtracted from 1.00 and multiplied 
by 100; that is, 100 (1 - k), will give a forecast- 
ing efficiency of 32% for this combination of var- 
iables in the regression equation. 


B. Prediction of Success in the Elementary 
Curriculum 


Zero Order Correlations 





Table XXXIII reveals the correlations of the 
twelve variables with the criterion and the inter- 
correlations between the selected variables. 

In the analysis of the variables with the cri- 
terion, it can be noted that the correlation coef- 
ficients range from a high of . 778 for the Regents’ 
Selection Formula to a low of -. 071 for the Bus- 
iness Field of Interest. 





TABLE XXXII 


PREDICTION DATA FOR THE 
RURAL CURRICULUM 





Predicted Grade- Point Average 

High School Percentile Rank 

ACE (Total) Score 

Cooperative English Achievement Test 
(Total Score) 

Personal-Social Field of Interest 


R = .731 Sy = . 348 E = 32% 


Regression Equation (Raw Score Form): 





Xf =.0076X, + .0180X, - .0260X, + .0437X,4 -.558 





There are five coefficients that are significant 
at the 1% level of confidence, while one coeffic- 
ient is significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
In descending order of size, at the 1% level of 
confidence, the coefficients of the variables with 
the criterion are as follows: Regents’ Selection 
Formula, .778; HSPR, .684; Cooperative Eng- 
lish Achievement (Total), .669; ACE (L) Score, 
.612; and the ACE (Total) Score, .572. The one 
variable whose coefficient of correlation meets 
the 5% level of confidence limits is the ACE(Q) 
Score which has a correlation of . 306 with the 
criterion. 

Some observations may be made of the cor- 
relations of the variables with the criterion from 
Tables XXXII and XXXIV. 


As was found in the rural curriculum, itis 
likewise found here that the Regents’ Selec- 
tion Formula has the highest correlation with 
the criterion. In this case, however, the co- 
efficient is a good deal higher, being . 778. 


The HSPR ranks second best with the Cooper - 
ative English Test trailing closely behind when 
considered with the criterion. Both of these 
have good correlations with the criterion with 
the HSPR having a coefficient of . 684 and the 
Cooperative English Test . 669. 


As to the correlation of the ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination with the criterion, the fol- 
lowing observation is interesting. The Ling- 
uistic Component, (L) Score, shows a better 
correlation with the criterion than does the 
Total Score. It is also much higher than the 
Quantitative section (Q) of the test. In this 
instance, evidently there is a greater relation- 
ship of the verbal aptitude phase with the cri- 
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TABLE XXXIV 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SIGNIFICANT AT THE 1% AND 5% LEVEL AMONG 
TWELVE VARIABLES AND THE CRITERION OF HONOR POINT RATIO FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 





Variables 





Honor Point Ratio - H. S. Percentile Rank 
Honor Point Ratio - Selection Formula 
Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Total Score) 
Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Q-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (L~-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - Coop. English (Total) 


. Percentile Rank - Selection Formula 

. Percentile Rank - ACE (Total Score) 

. Percentile Rank - ACE (L-Score) 

. Percentile Rank - Coop. English (Total) 
. Percentile Rank - Interest (Science) 


Selection Formula - ACE (Total) 
Selection Formula - ACE (Q-Score) 
Selection Formula - ACE (L-Score) 
Selection Formula - Coop. English (Total) 
Selection Formula - Interest (Science) 


ACE (Total Score) - ACE (Q-Score) 
ACE (Total Score) - ACE (L-Score) 
ACE (Total Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


ACE (Q-Score) - ACE (L-Score) 
ACE (Q-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


ACE (L-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 





Value of r at 1% level of significance: .361 
Value of r at 5% level of significance: .279 
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terion than there is of the Quantitative com- 
ponent or the Total Score of the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination with the criterion. 


None of the Fields of Interest correlates sig- 
nificantly with the criterion. The only one 
that approaches significance is the Science 
Field of Interest which has a coefficient of 

. 250 with the criterion. 


In this curriculum, the Regents’ Selection 
Formula has a high enough correlation to be 
a good predictor of academic success in and 
of itself. It is interesting to note that this 
zero-order cor -lation (. 778) is better than 
the best multiple correlation coefficient for 
the rural curriculum (. 731). 


When one analyzes the intercorrelations among 


the variables from Table XXXII, it is possible 
to note the following observations: 


HS PR— Regents’ Selection Formula: A very 
high correlation is found between these two 
variables. A correlation of .937 would seem 
to indicate that the HSPR is measuring basic- 
ally the same thing as the formula. The other 
component of the formula, Henmon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability, probably is contrib- 
uting the additional material to give the form- 
ula a better correlation with the criterion. 


HSPR— ACE Psychological Examination: The 
components and the Total Score of the Psycho- 
logical Examination follow the same order as 
when they were correlated with the criterion. 
The HSPR correlates best with the Linguistic 
Section (L-Score), next best with the Total 
Score and lastly, though not significantly, with 
the Quantitative Score. In this instance, ap- 
parently the HSPR represents better the ling- 
uistic or verbal learning in high school than 

it does the non-verbal or quantitative learning 
materials. 





HS PR—Cooperative English Test (Total Score): 
A correlation coefficient of . 451 is establish- 
ed between these two variables indicating they 
are measuring some of the same materials but 
not to any great degree of similarity. 





HSPR-—Fields of Interest: The only Field of 
Interest that correlates significantly with the 
HSPR is the Science Field. This occupation- 
al interest area has a correlation with the H- 
SPR of .374. Although the interest inventory 
does not measure ability, it probably surveys 
better the non-verbal interests of students in 
the science and mathematics courses in high 

school. 
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Regents’ Selection Formula— ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination: Although the coefficients of 
correlation are not greatly different, the L- 
Score of the Psychological Examination cor- 
relates better with the Selection Formula than 
does the Total Score. Apparently, of all the 
components of the ACE test, the Selection 
Formula may be measuring more of the verb- 
al aptitude of the student than the non-verbal 
or quantitative aptitude. This formula does 
correlate, at the 5% level of confidence, with 
the Q-score of this test but the coefficient of 
.320 does not reveal great relationship. 





Selection Formula—Cooperative English Ach- 


ievement Test (Total): This variable correl- 
ates to the same extent with the formula as the 
ACE Total Score. The coefficient of . 630 in- 
dicates a rather good relationship between 


these two devices. 





Selection Formula—Fields of Interest: Like 
the HSPR, the selection formula correlates 
only significantly with the Science Field of In- 
terest. The coefficient of .311 is not high but 
some relationship does exist between the ma- 
terial measured by the formula and the non - 
verbal aspect of interest. 





ACE (Total) Score—ACE (Q) Score and the 
ACE (L) Score: There is greater similarity 
between the measurement of the Total Score 
and the L-Score than there is between the To- 
tal Score and the Q-Score. It would be ex- 
pected that the correlations in this instance 
would be high, but here there is a much great- 
er relationship between the Total Psycholog- 
ical Score and the L-Score or verbal compon- 
ent of aptitude than between the Total Score 
and the Q-Score or non-verbal aspect of apti- 
tude. 





ACE (Total) Score—Cooperative English (To- 
tal) Score: It would seem that these two tests 
are measuring some of the same materials 
since the correlation of .695 is fairly good. It 
can be recalled, however, that in this instance 
the latter test had a better zero-order correl- 
ation with the criterion. 





ACE (Total) Score—Fields of Interest: All 
correlations between these two sets of vari- 
ables are either very low positively or have 
negative correlational coefficients. 





ACE (Q) Score—ACE (L) Score: These two 
variables purport to measure different aspects 
of college aptitude; however, the coefficient of 
correlation of . 484 indicates that these are in 
some ways measuring similar aspects of apti- 
tude. 
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ACE (Q) Score—Cooperative English Test 
(Total): It would seem that the latter test 
would measure more of the verbal aspects of 
Student achievement than non-verbal or quan- 
titative aspects. Although these twotests 
measure some of the same things, basically, 
they are measuring different aspects as re- 
vealed by the correlation coefficient of . 304. 





ACE (Q) Score—Fields of Interest: No sig- 
nificant correlations exist between these two 
sets of variables. 





ACE(L) Score—Cooperative English Achieve- 
ment Test (Total): There is a high relation- 
ship between these two variables. It would 
seem natural that these two tests would meas- 
ure the more verbal aspects of a student; how- 
ever, the latter test does not purport to meas- 
ure aptitude. 








ACE (L) Score—Fields of Interest: No sig- 
nificant correlations are in evidence between 
these two sets of variables. 





Cooperative English Test— Fields of Interest: 
No significant correlations are noted here. 





Intercorrelations of the Fields of Interest: 
None of the intercorrelations between the six 
Fields of Interest show positive significant re- 
lationships. All of the intercorrelations are 
very low or are negative in relationship. It 
would seem, then, that these fields are meas- 
uring different areas of interest. 





Table XXXIV shows a summary of this dis- 
cussion on the analysis of zero-order correla- 
tions. Of the total of 22 coefficients that are sig- 
nificant, eighteen or 82% are significant at the 
1% level of confidence while four or 18% were 
significant at the 5% level of confidence. 


Coefficients of Multiple Correlation 





The techniques used in this analysis will fol- 
low those outlined in this section of the rural cur- 
riculum and will not be repeated here. 

Table XXXV shows the combinations made up 
from the seven selected variables and their re- 
sultant R, beta coefficients, and the standard 
error of estimates. The following observations 
can be made from the table: 


All of the 28 multiple correlation coefficients 
are significant at the 1% level of confidence 
as determined by the ‘‘F’’ test. 


Observing the standard error of estimates, it 
can be seen that they range from . 255 for the 
best R of . 864 to . 329 for the lowest R of .677. 
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The best four-predictive measures produce 

an R of .864. These measures consist of the 
Regents’ Selection Formula, ACE (Q) Score, 
Cooperative English Test (Total), and the Per- 
sonal-Social Field of Interest. The variables 
of this group contribute to this R from the high- 
est to the lowest in the following order: Sel- 
ection Formula, Personal-Social Field of In- 
terest, Cooperative English Total, and the 
ACE (Q) Score. 


The three-predictive measures combination 
that produces the best R consists of the Re- 
gents’ Selection Formula, Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, and the Personal-Social Field of 
Interest. The R found from this combina- 
tion is .850. It should be noted that these are 
the same variables as in the best four-predic- 
tive combination with the ACE (Q) Score elim- 
inated. Again, the Selection Formula contrib- 
utes the greatest to this R as revealed by the 
beta coefficients. However, when the ACE 
(Q) Score is not included, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test contributes slightly more than the 
Personal-Social Field of Interest. 


The two-predictive measures combination 

that produce the best R consists of the Regents’ 
Selection Formula and the Cooperative English 
Test. An_ R of . 812 is developed from this 
combination. In this instance, the Selection 
Formula contributes almost two times as much 
as the English Test. It is recalled that the 
zero-order correlation coefficients of the Sel- 
ection Formula with the criterion was . 778, 
which compares favorably to the best R pro- 
duced with two variables. 


In most instances, the ACE(Q) Score produces 
a better R when in combination with other 
variables than does the ACE(Total) Score or 
the ACE(L) Score. It would almost seem that, 
in this curriculum, the best prediction is found 
when the non-verbal aspect of aptitude is used 
rather than the verbal or total aptitude score 
is substituted. 


In all instances, a better R is found when 
the Selection Formula is used as a member of 

a team of variables than when the HSPR is 
used in the same combination. Perhaps, the 
additional measure of the Henmon-Nelson Test, 
a component of the Selection Formula, provides 
the additional measure needed to make the Sel- 
ection Formula the better predictor in multi- 
ple correlation. 


As noted in the rural curriculum group, the 
R coefficients continue to increase from the: 
two variable combination through using the 
four -predictive measures. 
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TABLE XXXV 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PREDICTIVE MEASURES WITH HONOR 
POINT RATIO FOR THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM GROUP, INCLUDING MULTIPLE CORREL- 
ATION COEFFICIENTS (R),, BETA COEFFICIENTS,, AND 
STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE, 
Column | Column Il | Column Ul Column IV 

Values derived from Values derived from Values derived from 

Predictive Combinations 2 predictive meas 3 predictive meas | 4 predictive meas 
(Col. I: a and b) (Col. I:a, b,c) | (Col. i: a,b, c,d) 

R Beta Sy R Beta Sy R Beta Sy 

Coef Coef Coef 


Group I 
a. H. S. Percentile Rank | 532 469 500 
b. ACE (Total Score) 316 055 211 
c. Coop. English (Total) | 796 420 | 344 
d. Interest: (Personal-Soc 287 


Group Ul 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE (Q-Score) 

ce. Coop. English (Total) 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


523 
202 
423 
316 


Group I 

a. H. 8. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE (L-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal-Soc 


510 
110 
392 
243 


Group IV 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal -Social) 


Group V 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Total) 

ce. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal -Social) 


Group VI 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Q-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal -Social) 


Group Vu 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (L-Score) 

ce. Coop. English (Total) 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group Vill 

a. Selection Formula 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group IX | 
a. ACE (Total) | | 345 
b. Coop. English (Total) | 467 
c. Interest: (Personal-Social) 236 


Group X | 
a. ACE (Q-Score) | 222 
b. Coop. English (Total) 638 
¢. Interest: (Personal-Social) | 229 


Group XI 

a. ACE (L-Score) 308 

b. Coop. English (Total) | | 458 

c. Interest: (Personal -Social) 705 182 317 


F-Test Levels 1% = .426; 5% « .350 1¢ = .466; 5% = .393 1% = .501; 5& = .432 
1) All of the Multiple Coefficient Correlations (R) are significant at the 1% level as determined by the 
F-test 
2) The Beta Coefficients are a direct measure of the relative importance of each of the independent 
variables in the combination 
3) Standard Error of Estimate: It furnishes an estimate of the reliability of the predictive honor point 


ratio. 
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Regression Equation 





The combination that is selected for predic- 
tion purposes in this curriculum produces an R 
of . 864 and consists of the Regents’ Selection 
Formula, ACE (Q) Score, Cooperative English 
Test (Total) Score, and the Personal-Social Field 
of Interest. 

The prediction data for this combination of 
variables is shown in Table XXXVI. 


TABLE XXXVI 


PREDICTION DATA FOR THE ELEM- 
ENTARY CURRICULUM 





Predicted Grade- Point Average 

Regents’ Selection Formula 

ACE (Q) Score 

Cooperative English Test (Total Score) 
Personal-Social Field of Interest 

E = 50% 


R = . 864 Sy = .225 


Regression Equation: 





X5=-0183X, + .0100X, + .0132XK, + .0419X, - 1.895 





This’ R of . 864 has a standard error of . 225. 
Some idea of the reliability of this R can be re- 
alized when it can be observed that in approxi- 
mately 68 tifnes out of 100 the actual grade point 
average will be somewhere within the range of 

‘0 + -225. When the forecasting efficiency is 
determined, this combination of variables, when 
used in the regression equation, has an efficiency 
of 50%. One can readily see that a very high R 
is needed before the forecasting efficiency, as 
determined by 100(1 - k), reaches a high effic- 
iency. In this instance, the R of . 864 reduces 
the standard error of estimate by 50% of its val- 
ue where r would equal 0. 00. 


C. Prediction of Success in the Academic Cur- 
riculum 


Zero-Order Correlations 





From Table XXXVII the correlations of the 
twelve variables with the criterion and the inter- 
correlations of the variables may be noted. 

In general, higher correlations are noted be- 
tween the variables and the criterion in this cur- 
riculum group than in the rural group, but not as 
high as the correlations found in the elementary 
curriculum. 
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The highest correlation coefficient in this cur- 
riculum is found between the Regents’ Selection 
Formula and the criterion, it being .613. The 
range, then, is from this correlation down to 
-. 187 for the criterion and the Personal-Social 
Field of Interest. 

Table XXXVIII shows us the correlation coef- 
ficients that are significant at the 1% and 5% lev- 
els of confidence. From this table, it is possible 
to note that five of the twelve variables have co- 
efficients that are significant, and these are all 
significant at the 1% level of confidence. As men- 
tioned previously, the best correlation is found 
between the Regents’ Selection Formula and the 
criterion, and this coefficient is .613. However, 
when the HSPR component of the Selection Form- 
ula is correlated separately with the criterion, 

a coefficient of .607 is obtained. The remaining 
significant coefficients of correlation of the var- 
iables with the criterion consist of the ACE (L) 
Score .470, ACE (Total) Score . 442, andthe Co- 
operative English Test (Total) . 389. 

Some observations that seem worthy of note 
for the correlations of the variables with the cri- 
terion are as follows: 


For the third straight time, the best correl- 
ation of a variable with the criterion is be- 
tween the Regents’ Selection Formula and the 
criterion. 


When the HSPR component of the Selection 
Formula is correlated singly with the criter- 
ion, a correlation of .607 is obtained. It 
would almost seem that, in this instance, the 
HSPR alone might be considered as good a 
predictor as the Selection Formula itself. 


No significant correlation can be observed be- 
tween the ACE (Q) Score and the criterion; 
however, the ACE (L) Score shows a greater 
significant correlation with the criterion than 
does the ACE (Total) Score. 


The Cooperative English Test, which meas- 
ures primarily verbal achievement, shows a 
significant correlation with the criterion, but 
it is the lowest of the significant correlations. 


The only field of interest that approaches any 
degree of significance with the criterion is the 
Mechanical Field of Interest. All of the other 
coefficients are either negligible or have a 
minus correlation with the criterion. 


Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII provide data to 
analyze the intercorrelations between the twelve 
variables. Analysis of these tables provides the 
basis for the following observations: 
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TABLE XXXVIII 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SIGNIFICANT AT THE 1% AND 5% LEVEL AMONG 
TWELVE VARIABLES AND THE CRITERION OF HONOR POINT RATIO FOR THE 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 





Variables 





Honor Point Ratio - H. S. Percentile Rank 
Honor Point Ratio - Selection Formula 
Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Total Score) 
Honor Point Ratio - ACE (L-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - Coop. English (Total) 


H. S. Percentile Rank - Selection Formula 
H. S. Percentile Rank - ACE (L-Score) 


Selection Formula - ACE (Total) 
Selection Formula - ACE (L-Score) 
Selection Formula - Coop. English (Total) 


ACE (Total Score) - ACE (Q-Score) 
ACE (Total Score) - ACE (L-Score) 
ACE (Total Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


ACE (Q-Score) - ACE (L-Score) 
ACE (Q-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


ACE (L-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 


Coop. English (Total) - Interest (Arts) 





Value of r at 1% level of significance: .361 
Value of r at 5% level of significance: .279 
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HS PR-— Regents’ Selection Formula: It was 
found in the previous discussion that the HS- 
PR had almost as good a correlation with the 
criterion as the Selection Formula. Apparent- 
ly, these two devices are measuring approxi- 
mately the same data concerning the students 


Since the correlation of . 949 is very high. 


HSPR—ACE Psychological Examination: Only 
one of the three scores of the ACE Test is sig- 
nificantly correlated with the HSPR. This is 
the ACE (L) Score component of the Total Score 
and is significant at the 5% level of confidence 
(.286). The HSPR is a measure of academic 
performance while the ACE Score is a meas- 
ure of aptitude. In this instance, the verbal 
component of aptitude correlates better with 
academic performance than does the ACE (Q) 
component or the Total Aptitude Score: 


HSPR—Cooperative English Test (Total) Score: 
Although there is a positive correlation be- 
tween these two variables, the correlation of 
.164 is not high enough to be significant. 


HSPR—Fields of Interest: In this instance, 


there are no significant correlations between 
the Fields of Interest and Academic perform- 
ance in high school as revealed by the HSPR. 


Regents’ Selection Formula—ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination: The ACE (L) Score and the 
ACE (Total) Score correlate significantly with 
the Selection Formula. The Selection Form- 
ula, which is made up of an academic perform- 
ance component (HSPR) and a mental ability 
test component (Henmon-Nelson Test of Ment- 
al Ability), correlates very slightly better with 
the ACE (L) component than it does with the 
ACE (Total) Score, and it correlates positively 
with the ACE (Q) Score but not significantly. 





Regents’ Selection Formula—Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (Total): The Selection Formula cor- 
relates slightly better with the English Exam- 
ination, which is a verbal achievement test, 
than it does with academic aptitude as revealed 
by the ACE Psychological Test. The correla- 
tion with the achievement test is . 422 while it 
is .410 with the ACE (L) Score component of 
the ACE Test. 
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ACE (Total) Score-——Cooperative English Test 


(Total) Score: It would appear that, in this in- 
stance, the Total Score of the aptitude test is 


measuring to a great extent the same data as 
the Cooperative English Test (. 789). 








ACE (Total) Score—Fields of Interest: No 
significant correlations are noted between these 
two sets of variables. 


ACE(Q) Score-—ACE(L) Score and Cooperative 
English Test: It would seem that the Cooper- 
ative English Test contains materials that cor- 
relate slightly better with the Quantitative as- 
pect of aptitude than does the ACE (L) Score 
which measures verbal aptitude. 





ACE (Q) Score—Fields of Interest: No signif- 
icant correlation coefficients are revealed here. 








ACE (L) Score—Cooperative English Test (To- 
tal): A very high correlation (. 817) is noted 
between these two variables that both measure 
verbal materials. The ACE (L) Score meas- 
ures the verbal aspect of aptitude while the Co- 
operative English Test measures verbal ach- 
ievement. 


ACE (L) Score—Fields of Interest: No signif- 
icant correlation coefficients appear when these 
two sets of variables are correlated. 





Cooperative English Test—Fields of Interest: 
There is a significant correlation at the 5% 
level of confidence between the Cooperative 
English Test and the Arts Field of Interest. It 
would appear, in this instance, that activities 
which reveal an interest in self-expression 
through the means of painting, drawing, etc., 
are slightly related to verbal achievement in 
English. 





Intercorrelations among the Fields of Interest: 
It would seem that all of the Fields of Interest 
are measuring different aspects of interest 
Since none of the correlation coefficients are 
significantly related. 





Coefficients of Multiple Correlation 





The techniques described in this section of 


the rural curriculum group will be used in this 
analysis. 

Table XXXIX reveals the various predictive 
teams made up from the seven variables and their 
resultant multiple correlation, beta coefficients, 
and standard error of estimates. From analysis 
of this table, the following observations seem 
worthy of mention: 


Selection Formula— Fields of Interest: None 
of the correlation coefficients between these 
two sets of variables are remotely significant. 





ACE (Total) Score—ACE (Q) Score and (L) 
Score: The Total Score correlates very highly 
with. its Linguistic component (. 884) and shows 
a slightly significant correlation with its Quan- 
titative component (. 297). 








Twenty-five of the twenty-eight multiple cor- 
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TABLE XXXIX 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PREDICTIVE MEASURES WITH HONOR 
POINT RATIO FOR THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM GROUP, INCLUDING MULTIPLE CORREL- 
ATION COEFFICIENTS (R),, BETA COEFFICIENTS,, AND 
STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE, 





Column I | Column I Column Ill Column IV 
Values derivedfrom Values derived from Values derived fron 
| 2 predictive meas 3 predictive meas 4 predictive meas 
} (Col. I: a and b) (Col. I: a,b,c) | (Col. Ib: a,b,c, d) 
| R Beta Sy | R Beta Sy | R Beta Sy 
| Coef | Coet Coef 
Group I | 


a. H. S. Percentile Rank | 528 535 534 
b. ACE (Total Score) | 306 176 151 
c. Coop. English (Total) 163 170 
d. Interest: (Personal-Social) ~, 081 


Predictive Combinations 


Group I 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 552 
b. ACE (Q-Score) 2 56 | 038 
c. Coop, English (Total) | 5 se 266 
d. Interest: (Personal-Social) -, 095 


Group Il 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 525 
b. ACE (L-Score) g 192 
c. Coop. English (Total) 133 
d. Interest: (Personal-Social | O78 


Group IV 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal -Social) 


Group V 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Total) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal-Social 


Group VI 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Q-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


Group VU 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (L-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal -Social) 


Group VII 

a. Selection Formula 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


Group IX 

a. ACE (Total) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


331 
113 
087 


Group X 

a. ACE (Q-Score) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


072 
337 
120 


Group XI 

a. ACE (L-Score) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

¢. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


433 
023 
477 o79 527 


F-Test Levels 1% = 426; 5% 350 1% = 426; 5% 393 1% = 501; 5% = .432 


1) All of the Multiple Correlation Coefficients (R) are significant at the 1% level except those* which 
are significant at the 5% level as determined by the F-test 

2) The Beta Coefficients are a direct measure of the relative importance of each of the independent 
variables in the combination 

3) Standard Error of Estimate: It furnishes an estimate of the reliability of the predictive honor 
point ratio 
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relations are significant at the 1% level of con- 
tidence. The remaining three correlations 
are significant at the 5% level of confidence. 


It can be observed that the standard error of 
estimates range from . 434 for the highest cor- 
relation of .690 to .551 for the lowest correl- 
ation of . 396. 


The four-predictive measures that produce 
the best multiple correlation consists of the 
HSPR, ACE (L) Score, Cooperative English 
(Total) Score, and the Personal-Social Field 
of Interest. The resultant Ris .690. Of 
these variables, it can be noted that the HSPR 
contributes the greatest amount to the’ R in 
the predictive team. This is followed in rank 
order by the ACE (L) Score, Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (Total) Score, and the Personal-So- 
cial Field of Interest. It can be recalled that 
the HSPR produced a zero-order correlation 
of . 607 with the criterion. 


The three measures, in combination, that 
produces the best R consist of the HSPR, 
ACE (L) Score, and the Cooperative English 
Test. These are the same variables that con- 
tributed the most to the best four-predictive 
measures in combination. The R, inthis 
instance, is .686 with the Personal-Social 
Field of Interest being eliminated from the 
four-predictive measures combination. Again, 
the HSPR contributes the most tothe Rin 
this combination by analysis of the beta coef- 
ficients. 


When the Cooperative English Test (Total) 
Score is eliminated from the best combination 
of the three-predictive measures, the HSPR 
and the ACE (L) Score remain. These two 
variables, in combination, produce an_ R of 
.681 and is the best of the two-predictive meas 
ures taken in combination. In this combina- 
tion there is closer agreement as to the con- 
tribution of each variable, but the HSPR still 
contributes substantially more than the ACE 
(L) Score. 


When the ACE (L) Score component of the ACE 
Psychological Examination is a member of a 
team of variables, a better R is obtained 
than when the ACE (Q) Score or the ACE (To- 
al) Score is a member of the same combina- 
tion. The Linguistic or verbal aspect of apti- 
tude appears to be a more valuable contribu- 
tor toahigh R than does the Quantitative or 
Total Aptitude Score. 


A better’ R is obtained when the HSPR is 
used as a member of a team of variables than 
when the Selection Formula is used in the same 
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combination. The HSPR and the Henmon-Nel- 
son Test of Mental Ability are the components 
of the Selection Formula. Apparently, the lat- 
ter component does not contribute any substan- 
tial amount to the Selection Formula in this 
instance. 


The Personal-Social Field of Interest does not 
contribute as much to a combination of vari- 
ables in this curriculum as was found true in 
the rural and elementary curricula. 


The four-predictive measures that produce the 
best R consist of the HSPR, ACE (L) Score, Co- 
operative English (Total) Score, and the Person- 
al-Social Field of Interest. The  R obtained, 
using this combination, is . 690. 

The prediction data for this combination of 
variables is shown in Table XL. 


TABLE XL 


PREDICTION DATA FOR THE ACADEMIC 
CURRICULUM 





Predicted Grade- Point Average 

High School Percentile Rank 

ACE (L) Score 

Cooperative English Test (Total) Score 
Personal-Social Field of Interest 


R = .690 Sy = . 434 E = 28% 


Regression Equation (Raw Score Form): 





X= .0120X, + .0093X, + .0105X, - .0068X, -.295 





The’ R of .690, in this instance, is the low- 
est of any of the curricula groups. As a result, 
it has the highest standard error of estimate and 
the lowest forecasting efficiency. Asthe R de- 
creases, a greater amount of error is introduced 
for predictive purposes. This combination of 
variables has a predictive efficiency of 28%. 


D. Prediction of Success in the Commercial 
Curriculum 


Zero-Order Correlations 





The same procedure as that described for the 
rural curriculum group will be used in this anal- 
ysis. First, an analysis of the zero-order cor- 
relations between the variables and the criterion 
will be made followed by a study of the intercor- 
relations among the variables. 
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Table XLI reveals that the coefficients of cor- 
relation of the twelve variables with the criter- 
ion range from a low of -. 200 for the Natural 
Field of Interest to a high of .625 when the Coop- 
erative English Test (Total) Score is correlated 
with the criterion 

The variables which have a coefficient of cor- 
relation with the criterion high enough to be con- 
sidered significant at either the 1% or 5% levels 
of confidence are shown in Table XLII. Five of 
the twelve variables correlate significantly with 
the criterion at the 1% level of confidence. These 
are the Cooperative English Total Score . 625, the 
HSPR .621, the Selection Formula . 585, the ACE 
(Total) Score . 449, and the ACE (L) Score . 440. 
The ACE (Q) Score and the Personal-Social Field 
of Interest have correlations of .314 and . 339 re- 
spectively, and are significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. The five remaining variables that do 
not correlate sufficiently with the criterion to be 
significant are all Fields of Interest. These ar- 
eas of interest consist of the Natural, Mechanic- 
al, Business, Art, and Science fields. 

In evaluating Tables XLI and XLII, the follow- 
ing observations may be noted: 


Unlike the three previous curricula groups, 
the best single predictor of academic success 
is the Cooperative English Test Total Score. 
This test is largely verbal in character, stres- 
Sing organization and content of English ach- 
ievement. 


The Cooperative English Test Total Score is 
challenged closely by the HSPR with a correl- 
ation coefficient of .621. The HSPR is based 
on an average of all grades in high school sub- 
jects of both a verbal and quantitative nature. 


The Regents’ Selection Formula has the third 
best correlation with the criterion but does not 
assume the importance as it has in the prev- 
ious curricula groups. Apparently, in this 
instance, the Henmon-Nelson Test component 
of the formula detracts rather than adds to the 
predictive power of the Selection Formula. 


There is little difference between the coeffic- 
ients produced when the ACE (Total) Score and 
the ACE(L) Score are correlated with the cri- 
terion. Only a .009 difference is revealed be- 
tween the coefficients of these two measures 
wiih the criterion. The ‘‘r’’ for the Total 
Score is . 449 while the coefficient of the Ling- 
uistic Score is .440. The ACE (Q) Score has 
the poorest correlation with the criterion of 
the three scores of the ACE with a coefficient 
of .314. 


As prominently noted in the previous sections, 
the only Field of Interest that continues to pro- 
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duce a significant correlation with the criter- 
ion is the Personal-Social Field. The coeffic- 
ient of .339, in this instance, is better than the 
ACE (Q) Score correlation. All of the other 
Fields of Interest have very low positive cor- 
relations or are negative in relationship with 
the criterion. 


From Table XLI we can note the intercorrel- 
ations of the variables and from Table XLII we 
can observe the significant correlations produced 
when these variables are correlated with one an- 
other. 


HSPR—Selection Formula: A very high cor- 
relation of . 912 is found between these two 
variables. It is natural that it should be high 
since the HSPR is a component of the Selection 
Formula and given greater weight than the 
Henmon-Nelson component of the formula. 





HSPR—ACE Psychological Examination: The 
ACE (L) Score has the highest correlation with 
the HSPR, being .354. This is followed by the 
ACE (Total) Score of . 308 and the ACE (Q) 
Score of .140. Theoretically, for multiple 
correlation, those items that have a high cor- 
relation with the criterion and a low correlation 
with each other (that is, measuring different 
things) make the best predictive combinations. 
The Quantitative Score, in this instance, does 
not have a high correlation with the criterion 
but it may be a better measure to combine with 
the HSPR than the other two scores of the psy- 
chological examination. 





HSPR—Cooperative English Total Score: Next 
to the Selection Formula, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test Total Score has the highest correla- 
tion with the HSPR. A correlation of . 553 re- 
veals a fair relationship and measures to some 
extent the same kind of data. 





HSPR—Fields of Interest: Again, the Person- 
al-Social Field of Interest is the only area of 
occupational interest that correlates signifi- 
cantly. A coefficient of .314 is revealed when 
the HSPR and this field are correlated. This 
correlation is significant at the 5% level of con- 
fidence. 





Selection Formula—ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination: The ACE (Total) Score correlates 
the best of the scores of this examination with 
the Selection Formula. The correlation coef- 
ficient of . 449 is not high, but in theory the 
two tests are somewhat similar. The Selec- 
tion Formula is made up of both verbal and 
non-verbal components as is the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination Total Score although not 
to the same degree. It must be realized, how- 
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TABLE XLII 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SIGNIFICANT AT THE 1% AND 5% LEVEL AMONG 
TWELVE VARIABLES AND THE CRITERION OF HONOR POINT RATIO FOR THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 





Variables 





Honor Point Ratio - H. S. Percentile Rank 
Honor Point Ratio - Selection Formula 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Total) 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Q-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (L-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - Coop. English (Total) 
Honor Point Ratio - Interest (Personal-Social) 


. Percentile Rank - Selection Formula 

. Percentile Rank - ACE (Total) 

. Percentile Rank - ACE (L-Score) 

. Percentile Rank - Coop. English (Total) 

. Percentile Rank - Interest (Personal-Social) 


Selection Formula - ACE (Total) 

Selection Formula - ACE (L-Score) 

Selection Formula - Coop. English (Total) 
Selection Formula - Interest (Personal-Social) 


ACE (Total) - ACE (Q-Score) 

ACE (Total) - ACE (L-Score) 

ACE (Total) - Coop. English (Total) 
ACE (Total) - Interest (Personal-Social) 
ACE (Total) - Interest (Science) 


ACE (Q-Score) - ACE (L-Score) 
ACE (Q-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 
ACE (Q-Score) - Interest (Science) 


ACE (L-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 
ACE (L-Score) - Interest (Personal-Social) 
ACE (L-Score) - Interest (Science) 


Coop. English (Total) - Interest (Personal-Social) 
Coop. English (Total) - Interest (Science) 


Interest (Personal-Social) - Interest (Business) 
Interest (Personal-Social) - Interest (Arts) 


Interest (Business) - Interest (Science) 





Value of r at 1% level of significance: .361 
Value of r at 5% level of significance: .279 
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ever, that the HSPR Component of the Selection 
Formula is a measure of achievement, not ap- 
titude. The ACE(L) Score component of this 
test correlates second best with the Selection 
Formula in this area and has an ‘‘r’’ of . 405. 
This is followed by the ACE (Q) Score with a 
coefficient of . 247. , 


Selection Formula—Cooperative English Test 
(Total) Score: The English Achievement Total 
Score has the highest correlation of any of the 
variables with the Selection Formula. A coef- 
ficient of . 604 would indicate that some of the 
Same material is being measured by both of 
these instruments. 





Selection Formula— Fields of Interest: A rather 
low, but significant, correlation (. 352) is ob- 
tained between the Selection Formula and the 
Personal-Social Field of Interest. This is the 
only field that shows any significant relation- 
ship when these two sets of variables are cor- 
related. Apparently, there is some relation- 
ship between the Personal-Social Field of Inter- 
est and ‘‘aptitude’’ for college work in this in- 
Stitution. Of course, the profession of teach- 
ing would be included in the broad field of Per- 
sonal-Social Interest since this field includes 
the area of service occupations. 





ACE (Total) Score—ACE (Q) and (L) Compon- 
ents: A naturally high correlation is expected 
when a total score of a test is correlated with 
its components. A slightly better correlation 
(.910) is established when the Linguistic Sec- 
tion is correlated with the Total Score than 
when the relationship of the Quantitative Sec- 
tion and the Total Score is studied (. 800). 


(Total) Score: A significantly high correlation 
is established between these two variables, it 

being .756. Although it is not as high as when 
the components of the ACE Test is correlated 

with the Total Score, it does relate favorably 

with this variable. 


ACE (Total) Score —Cooperative English Test 


ACE (Total) Score— Fields of Interest: Some 
relationship (. 413) is found between the ACE 
(Total) Score and Personal-Social Field of In- 
terest. Since the ACE Psychological Examin- 
ation is not unique in that it is not used only in 
teacher's colleges, it is interesting to note that 
a significant correlation exists between this 
Field of Interest and college aptitude. A sig- 
nificant correlation of . 339 is also noted be- 
tween the ACE (Total) Score and the Science 
Field of Interest. This field probably is closer 
related to the quantitative aspect of the Total 
Score. 
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ACE(Q) Score-—ACE (L) Score and the Coop- 
erative English Test: The latter two variables 
are considered together, in this discussion, 
with the ACE (Q) Score since the correlation 
coefficients do not differ markedly. The con- 
stant variable correlates . 478 with its associ- 
ate component, the ACE (L) Score, and a co- 
efficient of . 431 is found when it is correlated 
with the Cooperative English Test. Both of 
the latter variables measure the more verbal 
aspects of the data, and, therefore, a some- 
what similar correlation is expected even 
though one measures verbal aptitude and the 
other verbal achievement. 








ACE (Q) Score—Fields of Interest: In this 
instance, there is only one significant correl- 
ation between the various Fields of Interest 
and the constant variable. This is in the Sci- 
ence Field of Interest which measures interest 
in the application of the physical sciences. A 
correlation of .307 is observed in this area 
with the ACE (Q) Score. 





ACE (L) Score—-Cooperative English Test: A 
very significant correlation is observed be - 
tween these two variables. Both instruments 
measure material of a verbal nature even 
though the former is an aptitude test while the 
latter is an achievement test. 





ACE (L) Score—Fields of Interest: A signif- 
icant correlation is noted between the ACE (L) 
Score and the Personal-Social Field of Interst. 
Although this correlation of . 461 is not high, 
it might be interpreted that those indicating 

an interest in this field were thinking more of 
the verbal aspects in ‘‘service’’ professions 
than in the other aspects of this area of inter- 
est. A lesser correlation, but still significant, 
is noted between the constant and the Science 
Field of Interest. The correlation of . 283 is 
not as large as when the Science Field of Inter- 
est was correlated with the Quantitative Score 
or the Total Score of the ACE Psychological 
Examination. 





Cooperative English Total Score—Fields of 
Interest: The Personal-Social Field of Inter- 
est has its highest correlation of any of the 
variables with the Cooperative English Achieve- 
ment Test. This correlation of . 536 is higher 
than the coefficient obtained when this field was 
correlated witli the criterion. Apparently, in 
this instance, this area of interest has a higher 
relationship with achievement than with grade- 
point average as computed from teachers’ 
marks. A significant correlation is also noted 
between the Science Field of Interest and the 
Cooperative English Test. The other coeffic- 
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ients of the Fields of Interest with the English 
Test are not high enough to be significant. 


Intercorrelations of the Fields of Interest: 
Three of the correlations between the various 
Fields of Interest are significant at the 5% lev- 
el of confidence. The highest of these inter- 
correlations is found between the Personal- 
Social Field and the Business Field of Interest. 
This correlation of .352 might indicate some 
Slight correlation between interest in service 
occupations and in the business or commer- 
cial field. A correlation of .331 is obtained 
between the Business and the Science Fields 

of Interest while an ‘‘r’’ of . 296 is noted be- 
tween the Personal-Social area and the Arts 
Field of Interest 





Coefficients of Multiple Correlation 





Having obtained the zero-order correlation 
coefficients for the variables in the commercial 
curriculum, it was then possible to experiment 
with the variables to find combinations which 
would yield high coefficients of multiple correla- 
tion. 

Table XLIII shows the various combinations 
of variables and their resultant coefficients of 
multiple correlations. The beta coefficients of 
each variable and the standard error of estimate 
can also be noted from this table. 

Some observations may be made from this table 
as to the combinations of variables and their re- 
sultant correlations, beta coefficients, and stand- 
ard error of estimates. 


All of the 28 multiple correlation coefficients 
are significant at the 1% level of confidenceas 
determined by the F-Test (45:426). The mul- 
tiple correlations range from a low of . 611 to 
a high of .714. The standard error of esti- 
mates range from . 357 for the highest correl- 
ation to . 404 for the lowest correlation. 


In this curriculum, there is no difference be- 
tween the multiple correlation coefficient when 
computed from the three- or four-predictive 
measures of the same combination. Using the 
combination of HSPR, ACE (Q) Score, Coop- 
erative English Total Score, and the Personal- 
Social Field of Interest, a correlation coeffic- 
ient of .714 is obtained. However, it can be 
observed that the beta coefficient for this lat- 
ter variable, Personal-Social Field of Interest, 
is .00i. By eliminating this variable, an R 
of . 714 still remains with the first three vari- 
ables; namely, HSPR, ACE (Q) Score, and the 
Cooperative English Total Score. Of these 
three variables, the HSPR appears to contrib- 
ute the most when one observes the beta coef- 
ficients. This variable is followed in import- 
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ance by the Cooperative English Test Total 
Score and then by the ACE (Q) Score. 


From the last statement in the previous obser- 
vation, one might infer that the HSPR and the 
Cooperative English Test Total Score, in com- 
bination, would produce the best correlation 
for the two predictive measures. This tenta- 
tive hypothesis is proven to be correct when 
one notices that correlation of . 707 is obtain- 
ed from these two variables and is the best for 
any two predictive combinations. However, 

it should be noted that now, when these two 
are used in combination alone, the Coopera- 
tive English Test Total Score assumes great- 
er importance by having a higher beta coeffic- 
ient than the HSPR. It will be remembered 
that the Cooperative English Test had a very 
Slightly higher zero-order correlation with the 
criterion also than did the HSPR. 


A slightly better correlation is obtained when 
the ACE (Q) Score is used in combination with 
the HSPR and the Cooperative English Test 
than when the ACE (T) Score or the ACE (L) 
Score is used. The difference is not large 
enough to draw any conclusive observations 
except to say that the inclusion of the Quanti- 
tative Section of the ACE might indicate a trend 
that the non-verbal or performance aptitude of 
Students in the commercial curriculum is in 
evidence. It is obvious that more of the non- 
verbal or performance skills are essential to 
success in the commercial curriculum than in 
the other curricula groups. 


In analyzing Table XLIII one obtains the feel- 
ing that good academic background plus non- 
verbal or performance skills are essential re- 
quirements for success in the commercial 
curriculum. 


It will be recalled that a slightly better zero- 
order correlation exists between HSPR and 
the criterion than the Selection Formula and 
the criterion. This is carried over to multi- 
ple correlation when it is observed that a high- 
er correlation is obtained when the HSPR is 

a member of the predictive team than when 
the Selection Formula is used in the same com- 
bination. 


Regression Equation 


For the commercial curriculum, then, the best 
combination of variables consists of the HSPR, 
ACE(Q) Score, and the Cooperative English Test 
Total Score. 

The prediction data for the commercial cur- 
riculum group is shown in Table XLIV. 
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TABLE XLItl 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PREDICTIVE MEASURES WITH HONOR 
POINT RATIO FOR THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM GROUP, INCLUDING MULTIPLE COR 
RELATION COEFFICIENTS (R),, BETA COEFFICIENTS,, AND 
STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE, 
es oe 2 ——————— ——————SSaLaaaaamS———a 
Column I Column U Column [0 Column IV 
Values derived fron Values derived from Values derived from 
2 predictive mea 3 predictive meas 4 predictive meas 
Col. lL a and b Col. I: a, b, ¢) (Col. I: a,b, c,d) 
KR Beta Sy R Beta Sy R Beta Sy 
Coef Coef Coet 


Predictive Combination 


Group I 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 53 403 403 
b. ACE (Total Score 3 048 048 
ce. Coop. English (Total 166 369 
4. Interest: ( Personal -Sa 006 


Group U 

d S. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE (Q-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group Il 

a. H. 8S. Percentile Rank 385 
b. ACE (L-Score) x , 086 
ce. Coop. English (Total) 48) 
i. Interest: (Personal -Socis 000 


Group IV 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 

b. Coop. English (Total 

c. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


Group V 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Total) 

ec. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal -Social) 


Group VI 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Q-Score) 

ce. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal -Soc: 


Group VU 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (L-Score) 

ce. Coop, English (Total) 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group VIll 

a. Selection Formula 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group IX 

a. ACE (Total) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: ( Personal -Soc 


Group X 

a. ACE (Q-Score) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


Group XI 

a. ACE (L-Score) 7 188 

b. Coop. English (Total) 5 75 g 769 

¢. Interest: (Personal -Soc 634 013 3o4 


F-Test Levels 1" 426; 54 380 ig 466; 5% 393 it 501; 5% 432 


1) All of the Multiple Correlation Coefficients (R) are significant at the 1% level as determined by the 
F-test 

2) The Beta Coefficients are a direct measure of the relative importance of each of the independent var 
tables in the combination 

3) Standard Error of Estimate: It furnishes an estimate of the reliability of the predictive honor point 
ratio 
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TABLE XLIV 


PREDICTION DATA FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULUM 





Predicted Grade- Point Average 

High School Percentile Rank 

ACE (Q) Score 

Cooperative English Achievement Test 
(Total) Score 

E = 30% 


R= .714 Sy = . 357 


Regression Equation (Raw Score Form): 


Xj, =.0089X, + .0063X, + .0252X; - .707 


These variables, then, produce an_ R of .714 
with a standard error of .348. This may be in- 
terpreted that there are approximately 68 chances 
out of 100 that the actual GPA will be X§ + . 357 
or that there are approximately 99 chances out 
of 100 that the actual GPA will be X4 + 3 X . 357. 
When the forecasting efficiency is determined, 
this combination of variables, when used in the 
regression equation, has an efficiency of 30%. 
The’ R of . 714 reduces the standard error of es- 
timate by 30% of its value where r = 0. 00. 


E. Prediction of General Academic Success in 
College 


In order to determine whether a prediction for- 
mula for each curriculum is more desirable than 
one formula for all groups, it is necessary to ob- 
tain some prediction data on a general group of 
students from all the curricula. The former is 
an attempt at differential prediction within the 
curriculum in which the student is enrolled. The 
latter is attempting to show general academic suc- 
cess in college. If it can be shown that it is pos- 
sible to predict with a greater degree of accuracy 
within a curriculum, it will be of definite aid to 
the guidance of prospective students in helping 
them to choose the curriculum in which they can 
be most successful. This section consists of the 
students in the four curricula groups, combined 
to form a sampling for the general prediction of 
academic success in college. After this section 
is completed, it will be possible to study the var- 
iables or characteristics that seem to best pre- 
dict general academic success in college and suc- 
cess in a particular curriculum. It may be seen 
that certain characteristics are important for 
success in a specific curriculum while other 
characteristics may be important for success in 
another area. These specific characteristics 
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may differ from those characteristics that are 
essential for general academic success in college 
or they may be similar but with different emph- 
asis among the variables. 

The procedures used in this section will be 
similar to those used in the previous secticns in 
analyzing the zero-order correlations, multiple 
correlations, and the regression equation. No 
attempt will be made in this section to compare 
the data between the four curricula groups and 
this combined group. Rather, a summary willbe 
made following this section in which the predic- 
tion data for the four curricula groups and the 
combined group will be studied. 


Zero-Order Correlations 


The correlations of the twelve variables with 
the criterion and the intercorrelations of the se- 
lected variables are revealed in Table XLV. 

In the analysis of the variables with the cri- 
terion, it can be noted that the correlation coef- 
ficients range from a high of . 627 for the Regents’ 
Selection Formula to a low of -. 111 for the Nat- 
ural Field of Interest. 

Referring to Table XLVI, it can be observed 
that there are six coefficients that are significant 
at the 1% level of confidence while one coefficient 
is significant at the 5% level of confidence. In 
descending order of size, at the 1% level of con- 
fidence, the coefficients of correlation of the var- 
iables with the criterion is as follows: Regents’ 
Selection Formula, .627; High School Percentile 
Rank, .609; Cooperative English Test (Total) 
Score, .500; ACE(L) Score, . 462; ACE (Total) 
Score, . 452; and the ACE (Q) Score, .284. The 
one variable which is significant at the 5% level 
of confidence is the Personal-Social Field of In- 
terest which has a correlation of . 152 with the 
criterion. 

In studying these coefficients of correlation, 
the following observations may be noted: 


The Regents’ Selection Formula and the HSPR 
correlate to a similar extent with the criterion 
with the Selection Formula having a slightly 
better coefficient of .627 while the HSPR cor- 
relates . 609 with the criterion. 


The ACE (L) Score of the ACE Psychological 
Examination correlates slightly better with the 
criterion than does the ACE (T) Score. The 
ACE (Q) Score correlates significantly with the 
criterion but is considerably lower than the 
other two scures available from this test. Ap- 
parently, the Linguistic Section of this test 
measures data that is more closely related to 
success as measured by the criterion than 
does the Quantitative Section. 


The Cooperative English Test (Total) Score 
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TABLE XLVI 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SIGNIFICANT AT THE 1% AND 5€ LEVEL AMONG 
TWELVE VARIABLES AND THE CRITERION OF HONOR POINT RATIO FOR THE 
COMBINED OVER-ALL GROUP 


(N = 200) 





Variables 





Honor Point Ratio - H. S. Percentile Rank 
Honor Point Ratio - Selection Formula 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Total) 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (Q-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - ACE (L-Score) 

Honor Point Ratio - Coop. English (Total) 
Honor Point Ratio - Interest (Personal-Social) 


. S. Percentile Rank - Selection Formula 
. S. Percentile Rank - ACE (Total) 
. S. Percentile Rank - ACE (Q-Score) 
. S. Percentile Rank - ACE (L-Score) 
S. Percentile Rank - Coop. English (Total) 


Selection Formula - ACE (Total) 

Selection Formula - ACE (Q-Score) 

Selection Formula - ACE (L-Score) 

Selection Formula - Coop. English (Total) 
Selection Formula - Interest (Personal-Social) 


ACE (Total) - ACE (Q-Score) 

ACE (Total) - ACE (L-Score) 

ACE (Total) - Coop. English (Total) 
ACE (Total) - Interest (Mechanical) 
ACE (Total) - Interest (Science) 


ACE (Q-Score) - ACE (L-Score) 

ACE (Q-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 
ACE (Q-Score) - Interest (Mechanical) 
ACE (Q-Score) - Interest (Science) 


ACE (L-Score) - Coop. English (Total) 
ACE (L-Score) - Interest (Science) 


Coop. English (Total) - Interest (Arts) 


Interest (Personal-Social) - Interest (Arts) 
Interest (Natural) - Interest (Mechanical) 


Interest (Mechanical) - Interest (Science) 





Value of r at 1% level of significance: . 182 
*(197 Cases): .184 


Value of r at 5% level of significance: .139 
*(197 Cases): .140 
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ranks third in size of the correlation coeffic- 
ients with the criterion. Like the ACE (L) 
Score, the English Test measures verbal ma- 
terial, but in this instance, the Cooperative 
English Test correlates slightly better with 
the criterion (. 500) than does the Linguistic 
Section of the Psychological Examination (.462). 


Of the six Fields of Interest, only one is sig- 


nificant and this is at the 5% level of confidence. 


The Personal-Social Field of Interest has a 
coefficient of correlation of . 152 which means 
that there is a slight relationship between in- 
terest in the fields of service occupations and 
the criterion of academic success for students 
at this college. 


The only two variables that might be consid- 
ered singly as predictors are the Regents’ Se- 
lection Formula and the HSPR. For using a 
single predictor of general academic success, 
these two are the only ones with high enough 
coefficients to be considered. 


Table XLV gives us some information concern- 
ing the intercorrelations among the variables, 
and Table XLVI shows us the intercorrelations 
that are significant at the 1% and 5% levels of con- 
fidence. Some observations may be noted from 
an analysis of these tables. 


HS PR—Regents’ Selection Formula: A very 
high correlation is noted between these two 
variables (. 932) indicating they are measuring 
basically the same thing. This high correlation 
is to be expected since the HSPR is a compon- 


ent of the selection formula. 


HSPR-—ACE Psychological Examination: Al- 
though none of the correlation coefficients be- 
tween the HSPR and the three scores are high, 
the HSPR correlates best with the Total Apti- 
tude Score (. 293) followed closely by the Ling- 
uistic Score (.277). It correlates least best 
with the Quantitative Score (. 216) which meas- 
ures the Quantitative aspect of aptitude for col- 
lege work. 





HS PR—Cooperative English Test (Total) Score: 
The Cooperative English Test produces the sec- 
ond best correlation (. 356) with the HSPR even 
though there is a large difference between this 
correlation and that of the Regents’ Selection 
Formula (. 932). It does show, however, that 
this item might be considered as a member of 
a predictive team since it does have a fair cor- 
relation (. 500) with the criterion. 





HSPR—Fields of Interest: The two Fields of 
Interest that show slight relationship with the 
HSPR are the Personal-Social Field of Inter- 








est (. 131) and the Art Field of Interest (.136). 
There is some evidence, but very slight, that 
interest in service occupations (Personal-So- 
cial Field) and interest in creative expression 
(Arts Field) are related to academic scholar- 
ship in high school as indicated by the HSPR. 


Regents’ Selection Formula—ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination: In one way, these two var- 
iables are similar in that they both contain 
non-verbal and verbal components and both 
are thought of as measuring aptitude for col- 
lege work. That they both measure the same 
things, however, is not borne out by the size 
of the coefficient when they are correlated. 
The ACE Psychological Examination is made 
up of materials that purport to measure apti- 
tude while the Selection Formula has compon- 
ents which measure achievement as well as 
aptitude. The correlations that do exist here 
show that the ACE (T) Score correlates best 
with the Formula (. 446), followed next by the 
ACE (L) Score (. 414), and correlates least 
with the ACE (Q) Score (.312). All of these 
coefficients are significant, though, at the 1% 
level of confidence using 200 cases. 








Regents’ Selection Formula—Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (Total) Score: The Selection Form- 
ula has a higher correlation with the English 
Test (. 528) than it does with the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination (. 446). This would seem 
natural since English Achievement, in one 
form, is already a part of the Selection Form- 
ula since English Achievement is certainly a 
part of the HSPR component of the Formula. 








Regents’ Selection Formula— Fields of Inter- 
est: There is only one Field of Interest that 
is significantly correlated with the Selection 
Formula, and this is the Personal-Social Field 
of Interest. A correlation coefficient of . 139 
just barely meets the requirements for the 5% 
level of confidence, indicating some slight re- 
lationship between the admission formula of 
this teachers’ college and interest in service 
occupations. 





ACE (Total) Score—ACE (L) Score and ACE 
(Q) Score: The Total Score of the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination correlates to a much 
greater extent with its Linguistic Component 
(.909) than it does with its Quantitative com- 
ponent (. 666). Apparently, the Total Score is 
measuring more of the verbal aspects of apti- 
tude than it is the quantitative areas of aptitude. 





ACE (Total) Score—Cooperative English Test 
Total) Score: The correlation of .742 between 
these two variables is greater than the rela- 
tionship between the ACE (T) Score and its 
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Quantitative component (. 666). It would seem 
to indicate, then, that the English Test is do- 
ing a fair job of measuring aptitude for college 
work as well as measuring English achieve- 
ment which it purports to measure. 


ACE (Total) Score—Fields of Interest: There 
is some slight evidence that there is a relation- 
ship between general aptitude for college work 
and interest in Mechanical cccupations and 
Science Fields of Interest. Both of these in- 
terest fields may be thought of as non-verbal 
interests and, therefore, may be correlating 
with the non-verbal or quantitative section of 
the Total Score of the ACE Examination. 





ACE (Q) Score—ACE (L) Score and the Coop- 
erative English Test: The ACE (Q) Score does 
show some relationship with the latter two var- 
iables even though both of them measure ma- 
terials of a verbal nature. The ACE (Q)Score 
correlates slightly better with its associate, 
the ACE (L) Score (. 464), than it does with 
the Cooperative English Test (. 437). Even 
though the ACE (Q) Score purports to measure 
non-verbal or performance aptitude, the size 
of the correlations with the more verbal tests 
would indicate that it is fairly hard to separate 
Quantitative ability from Verbal ability since 
in most fields, both aspects are used interre- 
latedly. 








ACE (Q) Score—Fields of Interest: Two sig- 
nificant correlations are noted here, and they 
are the same fields of interest that are signif- 
icantly correlated with the ACE (Total) Score; 
namely, the Mechanical and Science Fields of 
Interest. Since both of these latter fields con- 
tain interests of a non-verbal nature, it would 
be expected that there may be some relation- 
ship to Quantitative aptitude even though the 
interest inventory measures interest and not 
ability. In this instance, there is a slightly 
better correlation of the ACE (Q) Score and 
the Mechanical Fields of Interest (. 198) than 
there is with the Science Area (. 184). 





ACE (L) Score-—Cooperative English Test 
(Total) Score: It has been found previously, 

in the predictions within curricula, that these 
two variables show a fairly high correlation. 
The correlation here of .776 would further sub- 
Stantiate the fact that both are measuring a 
Similar data. 





ACE (L) Score—Fields of Interest: The ACE 
(L) Score has a correlation of .219 with the 
Science Field of Interest. The coefficient of 
correlation of this interest field with the other 
ACE Scores were . 238 with the ACE (T) Score 
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and . 184 with the ACE (Q) Score. Of the two 
components of the ACE Psychological Exam- 
ination, apparently in this instance, interests 
in the Science Field is slightly more related 
to the verbal area of aptitude than the Quanti- 
tative aspect. 

Cooperative English Test— Fields of Interest: 
Five of the six Fields of Interest have very 
low or negative correlation coefficients with 
the English test. One area of interest, the 
Art Field of Interest, has a significant correl- 
ation of .205 with the constant in this section. 
This relationship, though low, is hard to ex- 
plain except that possibly interest in art appre- 
ciation may require fairly good reading ach- 
ievement which is measured by the Coopera- 
tive English Test. 





Intercorrelations of the Fields of Interest: 
Only three of the fifteen possible correlations 
here are high enough to be considered signif- 
icant. The highest correlation (. 300) is found 
between the Personal-Social Field of Interest 
and the Art Field. The correlations between 
the Natural Field of Interest and the Mechan- 
ical Field of Interest and between the Mechan- 
ical Field and the Science Field are very sim- 
ilar, being . 194 and .198 respectively. It 
would seem that, in general, these Fields of 
Interest are measuring different areas and only 
where overlapping of interest is almost nec- 
essary do significant correlations exist. 





Coefficients of Multiple Correlation 








When the zero-order correlations were ob- 
tained for the variables with the criterion andthe 
intercorrelations of the variables, it was then 
possible to place the various variables in combin- 
ation to find out which combinations would yield 
the highest multiple correlaticn for predictive 
purposes. Altogether, eleven combinations were 
developed. The formula given in Section II was 
used in arriving at the multiple correlation coef- 
ficients having first obtained the beta coefficients 
of the variables through the use of the Aitken 
Method of Pivotal Condensation (16:76). When 
the multiple correlation was found for each set 
of variables, the standard error of estimate was 
computed for the correlation coefficient and the 
predictive efficiency of this combination was ob- 
tained. 

Table XLVII shows the combinations made up 
from the variables with their beta coefficients, 
multiple correlation coefficient, and the stand- 
ard error of estimate of the coefficient. 

Some observations may be made from this 
table as to the combinations of the variables and 
the multiple correlation coefficients. 
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TABLE XLVU 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PREDICTIVE MEASURES WITH HONOR 
POINT RATIO FOR THE COMBINED CURRICULA GROUPS, INCLUDING MULTIPLE CORRELA 
TION COEFFICIENTS (R),, BETA COEFFICIENTS,, AND STANDARD ER- 
ROR OF ESTIMATE, 


Column I Column I | Column Il ] Column IV 
Values derivedfrom | Valuesderivedfrom | Values derivedfrom 
Predictive Combinations | 2 predictive mea 3 predictive meas | 4 predictive meas 
(Col. I: a and b) (Col. I: a, b, ce) (Col. I: a,b, c,d) 
R Beta Sy R Beta Sy R Beta Sy 
Coet Coet | Coef 


Group | 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 521 469 477 
b. ACE (Total Score) 300 aus 150 164 
c. Coop. English (Total) 215 3s 186 
d. Interest: (Personal-Social) 093 


Group U 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE ix ore) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group Il 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 
b. ACE (L-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 

1. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group IV 

a. H. S. Percentile Rank 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal -Soc ial) 


Group V 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Total) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group VI 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (Q-Score) 

ce. Coop. English (Total) 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group Vu 

a. Selection Formula 

b. ACE (L-Score) 

c. Coop. English (Total) 
d. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group VII 

a. Selection Formula 

b. Coop. English (Total) 
c. Interest: (Personal -Soc 


Group IX 

a. ACE (Total) 

b. Coop. English (Total) 

c. Interest: (Personal-Social) 


Group X 

aA (Q-Score) 100 
b. Coop. English (Total) 447 
c. Interest: (Personal -Social) 125 


Group XI 

a. ACE (L-Score) 220 

b. Coop. English (Total) 3 318 

c. Interest: (Personal -Social) | . 530 134 457 


F-Test Levels 1% 214, 4% 174) 1% = .237; 5h = .198 1% = .257; 54 = 218 


1) All of the Multiple Correlation Coefficients (R) are significant at the 1% level as determined by the 
F -tests 

2) The Beta Coefficients are a direct measure of the relative importance of each of the independent 
variables in the combination 

3) Standard Error of Estimate: It furnishes an estimate of the reliability of the predictive honor point 
ratio 
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All of the twenty-eight coefficients of multiple 
correlation produced from the combination of 
variables are significant at the 1% level of 
confidence as determined by the F-Test (45: 
426). 


The Standard error of estimates vary from 
.388 for the highest correlation of . 695 to 
.465 for the lowest correlation of . 506. 


The highest correlation obtained when four - 
predictive measures are used in combination 
is .695. This combination includes the HSPR, 
ACE (L) Score, Cooperative English Test (To- 
tal) Score, and the Personal-Social Field of 
Interest. Of these variables, the HSPR is the 
best contributor having a beta coefficient of 
.483 which is higher than all of the other var- 
iables combined. The remaining variables 
have beta coefficients as follows: ACE (L) 
Score. 205; Cooperative English Test (Total) 
Score .161; and the Personal-Social Field of 
Interest . 083. 


The best three-predictive measures include 
all of the variables in the best four-predictive 
measures combination with the exception of the 
Personal-Social Field of Interest. When this 
latter variable is eliminated, the remaining 
three variables produce an_ R of . 689. Again, 
the HSPR contributes the most by analyzing 
the beta coefficients. The beta coefficient 

for the HSPR is . 493 followed by the ACE (L) 
Score having . 185 and the Cooperative English 
Test having . 180. 


The best three-predictive measures is chal- 
lenged so closely by another set of variables 
that any difference is hardly distinguishable. 
When the HSPR, ACE (Total) Score, and the 
Cooperative English Test (Total) Score are 
used in combination, an_ R of . 688 is obtain- 
ed. When this is compared with .689 for the 
best three predictive measures, it can be seen 
that either of these two may be used. Both of 
these combinations have a standard error of 
estimate of . 391. 


When the two-predictive measures combina- 
tions are analyzed to determine which produce 
the best R, two different sets obtain identi- 
cal multiple correlation coefficients. An R 
of .680 is revealed when the HSPR and the A- 
CE (L) Score are combined and when the HS- 
PR and the Cooperative English Test are used 
in combination. The HSPR in both cases ap- 
pears to play the dominant role when the beta 
coefficients are analyzed. 


When the HSPR and the ACE (Total) Score are 
combined, the R drops to .673. It would 
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seem, then, that the verbal component sup- 
plied by either the ACE (L) Score or the Coop- 
erative English Test maintains the R great- 
er than when the ACE (Total) Score is consid- 
ered. The latter score contains a quantitative 
component as well as a verbal or linguistic 
component. 


The HSPR consistently is a member of a team 
of variables producing a higher Rthan when 
the Regents’ Selection Formula is substituted 
in its place in the same combination of vari- 
ables. It will be recalled, however, that the 
Selection Formula had a slightly better zero- 
order correlation with the criterion (.627) than 
did the HSPR (. 609). When place in combina- 
tion, however, the HSPR consistently seems 
to produce a higher’ R with the aid of other 
variables. 


Regression Equation 


For the combined curricula, then, the best 
combination of variables consists of the HSPR, 
ACE (L) Score, Cooperative English Test (Total) 
Score, and the Personal-Social Field of Interest. 

The prediction data for this combination of var- 
iables is shown in Table XLVIII. 


TABLE XLVIII 


PREDICTION DATA FOR THE PREDICTION OF 
GENERAL ACADEMIC SUCCESS 





Predicted Grade- Point Average 

High School Percentile Rank 

ACE (L) Score 

Cooperative English Test (Total) Score 
Personal-Social Field of Interest 

E = 28% 


R = .695 Sy = .388 


Regression Equation (Raw Score Form): 





Xp = .0109X, + .0074X, +. 0115X, + .OO7T0X, - .436 








These variables, then, produce an R of . 695 
with a standard error of estimate of .388. When 
this regression equation is thought of in terms of 
forecasting efficiency, the coefficient of aliena- 
tion (k) may be subtracted from 1. 00 and multi- 
plied by 100; that is, 100(1-k), will produce a 
forecasting efficiency of 28% for this combina- 
tion of variables. 
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Summary of the Relation of Selected Character- 
istics of Students to Academic Success in the 
Curricula in Which They Are Enrolled and to 
General Academic Success 


The purpose of this section has been to anal- 
yze the value of selected variables in the predic- 
tion of academic success of students within the 
curricula in which they are enrolled and also in 
the general prediction of academic success. The 
former is an attempt at differential prediction 
within a curriculum area and the latter is the pre- 
diction of general academic success in college. 

In this section, observations were made for 
each curricula group and the combined group as 
to zero-order correlations, multiple correlations, 
and the regression equation. This section will 
attempt to bring together the obervations made 
for each group so that they may be studied in re- 
lation to each other. 


A. Zero-Order Correlations 
Rural Curriculum Group 


When the variables were studied in their re- 
lation to the criterion of academic success inthis 
curriculum, it is noted that the coefficients range 
from -.282 to .553. The best relationship, .553 
is found between the criterion and the Regents’ 
Selection Formula. The HSPR shows almost as 
high a correlation with the criterion, .520, as 
does the Selection Formula. The Linguistic Score 
of the ACE Psychological Examination is a better 
predictor (. 440) than the Quantitative Score (.373) 
and shows almost as good a correlation with the 
criterion as the ACE Total Score which is . 477. 
The Personal-Social Field of Interest is the only 
occupational field that has a significant correla- 
tion, it being .374. Of the coefficients that are 
Significant, the Cooperative English Test has the 
lowest correlation (. 324) with the criterion. 


Elementary Curriculum Group 


The range of the correlation coefficients of 
the variables with the criterion is from -. 071 to 
. 778 for this group. As was true in the rural 
group, it is likewise found true,here that the high- 
est correlation is found between the Regents’ Se- 
lection Formula and the criterion. The coeffic- 
ient in this case is higher however, it being .778. 
The HSPR and the Cooperative English Test pro- 
duce the second best correlations with the criter- 
ion, being . 684 and . 669, respectively. In this 
curriculum, the Linguistic Score of the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination has a higher correlation 
(.612) with the criterion than the Total Score 
(.572) and much higher than the Quantitative Score 
(.306). None of the Fields of Interest correlate 
sufficiently with the criterion to be significant. 
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Academic Curriculum Group 


In this group, the coefficients of correlations 
of the variables with the criterion range from 
-.187 to .613. The highest correlation, .613, is 
produced when the Regents Selection Formula is 
correlated with the criterion. The HSPR com- 
ponent of the Selection Formula ranks a close 
second in size of correlation coefficients having 
an ‘‘r’’ of .607 with the criterion. No significant 
correlation is noted between the ACE (Q) Score 
and the criterion; however, the ACE (L) Score 
shows a greater significant correlation (.470) with 
the criterion than does the ACE (Total) Score 
(.442). The Cooperative English Test has a cor- 
relation of . 389 with the criterion, but it is the 
lowest of the significant correlations. None of 
the Fields of Interest have correlation coefficients 
high enough to be significant. 


Commercial Curriculum Group 


When the variables are correlated with the cri- 
terion in this curriculum group, a range of coef- 
ficients from -. 200 to a high of . 625 is observed. 
In this group, the highest correlation, .625, is 
observed between the criterion and the Coopera- 
tive English Test. This latter coefficient is close- 
ly challenged by the coefficient of . 621 between 
the HSPR and the criterion. The ACE (T) Score 
and the ACE (L) Score have similar correlations 
with the criterion having coefficients of .449 and 
.440 respectively. The ACE (Q) Score shows a 
lower but significant correlation of .314. Again, 
the Personal-Social Field of Interest has a cor- 
relation of . 339 with the criterion and is the only 
field to have a correlation high enough to be sig- 
nificant. 


Combined Curricula Group 

When the curricula groups are combined to 
develop an over-all group for the prediction of 
general academic success, the correlations of 
the variables with the criterion range from -.111 
to .627. The Regents’ Selection Formula has the 
highest correlation with the criterion with a co- 
efficient of .627 while the HSPR trails closely be- 
hind with .609. The ACE (L) Score correlates 
slightly better with the criterion (. 462) than does 
the ACE (T) Score (.452). The ACE (Q) has a 
significant correlation with the criterion (. 284) 
but it is considerably lower than the former two 
scores of the ACE Psychological Examination. 
The Cooperative English Test has a higher cor- 
relation with the criterion than any of the ACE 
Psychological Examination Scores, the coeffic- 
ient in this case being .500. The Personal-So- 
cial Field of Interest has a correlation of . 152 
with the criterion making its coefficient signifi- 
cant at the 5% level of confidence. It is the only 
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field of interest that correlates significantly with 
the criterion. ' 


Summary Statements 





For each group, then, the seven variables 
that have shown significant correlations with the 
criterion would group themselves as follows: a) 
Rural Curriculum—1) Regents’ Selection Form- 
ula, 2) HSPR, 3) ACE (T) Score, 4) ACE (L) 
Score, 5) Personal-Social Field of Interest, 6) 
ACE (Q) Score, and 7) Cooperative English Test; 
b) Elementary Curriculum—1) Regents’ Selec- 
tion Formula, 2) HSPR, 3) Cooperative English 
Test, 4) ACE (L) Score, 5) ACE (T) Score, 6) 
ACE (Q) Score, and 7) Personal-Social Field of 
Interest; c) Academic Curriculum—1) Regents’ 
Selection Formula, 2) HSPR, 3) ACE (L) Score, 
4) ACE (T) Score, 5) Cooperative English Test, 
6) ACE (Q) Score, and 7) Personal-Social Field 
of Interest; d) Commercial Curriculum —1) Co- 
operative English Test, 2) HSPR, 3) Regents’ 
Selection Formula, 4) ACE (T) Score, 5) ACE 
(L) Score, 6) Personal-Social Field of Interest, 
and 7) ACE (Q) Score; and e) Combined Curricu- 
la Group—1) Regents’ Selection Formula, 2) HS- 
PR, 3) Cooperative English Test, 4) ACE (L) 
Score, 5) ACE (T) Score, 6) ACE (Q) Score, and 
7) Personal-Social Field of Interest. 

The best correlation of a variabie with the cri- 
terion in rank order of size for the various groups 
are as follows: Elementary—Regents’ Selection 
Formula, .778: Combined Group— Regents’ Sel- 
ection Formula, .627; Commercial—Cooperative 
English Test, . 625; Academic—Regents’ Selec- 
tion Formula, .613; and the Rural Group—Reg- 
ents’ Selection Formula, . 553. 

If one were to place the variables that have 
shown significant correlations in order as to their 
relative positions in producing coefficients of cor- 
relation with the criterion for all groups, they 
would appear as follows: Regents’ Selection Form- 
ula, High School Percentile Rank, Cooperative 
English Test, ACE (L) Score, ACE (T) Score, 
ACE (Q) Score, and the Personal-Social Field of 
Interest. 

The Regents’ Selection Formula occupies first 
place having the highest correlation in four of the 
five groups. The HSPR trails the Selection Form- 
ula closely in all groups and is the second best 
coefficient for all five groups. The Cooperative 
English Test, ACE (L) Score, and the ACE (T) 
Score, for practical purposes, share the third 
place in rank of correlations for all groups but 
are in the order given in actual rank. The ACE 
(Q) Score and the Personal-Social Field of Inter- 
est share the sixth and seventh places on the bas- 
is of relative position of correlation coefficients 
with the ACE (Q) Score being the more consistent 
of the two variables. 
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B. Multiple Correlations 


Rural Curriculum Group 


Of the thirty-one multiple correlation coeffic- 
ients computed, thirty are significant at the 1% 
level of confidence. 

The best R is produced when four -predictive 
measures are combined. This correlationof .731 
is produced when the HSPR, ACE (Total) Score, 
Cooperative English Test, and the Personal-So- 
cial Field of Interest are combined into a predic- 
tive team. Of these variables, the ACE (Total) 
Score contributes the greatest amount to the Ras 
revealed by the beta coefficients. If the ACE (L) 
Score is substituted for the ACE (T) Score in this 
combination, the R drops very slightly to . 725. 
When the Cooperative English Test is eliminated 
from the above combination, a multiple correla- 
tion of . 704 is produced with the remaining three 
measures. When the HSPR and the ACE (L) Score 
are used as a two-predictive team, a correlation 
of .637 is observed. When the ACE (Total) Score 
is combined with the HSPR, the R drops to . 613. 
It would seem from this and an analysis of other 
combinations that the ACE (L) Score is almost as 
good a variable to use as the Total Score of this 
test in this curriculum. The HSPR appears to do 
a slightly better job as a member of a predictive 
team than does the Regents’ Selection Formula 
since higher correlations are always found when 
the former is used. Contrary toprevious 
research, the R's continue to increase with the ad- 
dition of a third and fourth variable to the predic- 
tive combination. 


Elementary Curriculum Group 





All of the twenty-eight multiple correlation 
coefficients obtained from the variable combin- 
ations are significant at the 1% level of confidence 
as determined by the F-Test. The highest mul- 
tiple correlation for any curricula groupis found 
in the elementary curriculum. An R of . 864 is 
obtained when four~-predictive measures are used. 
This combination consists of the Regents’ Selec- 
tion Formula, ACE (Q) Score, Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, and the Personal-Social Field of Inter- 
est. Of these variables, the Regents’ Selection 
Formula appears to make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the R when one analyzes the beta coeffic- 
ients. When the ACE (T) Score is substituted for 
the ACE (Q) Score, the R drops slightly to . 854 
while a correlation of . 850 is obtained when the 
ACE (L) Score is substituted for the ACE (Q) 
Score in the same combination. When the ACE 
(Q) Score is eliminated from the original com- 
bination, the remaining three measures, Reg- 
ents’ Selection Formula, Cooperative English 
Test, and the Personal-Social Field of Interest, 
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produce the best R for using three- predictive 
measures in combination. An R of . 850 is ob- 
tained in this instance. The two-predictive meas- 
ures combination that produces the best R of .812 
is found when the Regents’ Selection Formula and 
the Cooperative English Test are used in combin- 
ation. In most instances, the ACE (Q) Score 
produces a better R when used in combination 
with other variables than does the ACE (T) Score 
or the ACE (L) Score. Although correlations of 
above . 800 are obtained when the HSPR is substi- 
tuted for the Regents’ Selection Formula in the 
above combinations, a better R is found when the 
Selection Formula is used. The size of R’s con- 
tinue to rise from using two-predictive measures 
on up through using four-predictive measures in 
combination. 


Academic Curriculum Group 


Twenty-five of the twenty-eight multiple cor- 
relations are significant at the 1% level of confi- 
dence. The remaining three coefficients are sig- 
nificant at the 5% level of confidence. The high- 
est multiple correlation is obtained when four - 
predictive measures are used in combination. 
This correlation of . 690 is developed when the 
HSPR, ACE (L) Score, Cooperative English Test, 
and the Personal-Social Field of Interest are used 
in combination. Of these variables, it can be not- 
ed that the HSPR contributes the greatest amount 
to the R in this predictive team. The best R using 
three-predictive measures and two-predictive 
measures are obtained when variables of this same 
combination are used. Using the three-predictive 
measures of HSPR, ACE (L) Score, and the Co- 
operative English Test, an R of . 686 is obtained. 
When the Cooperative English Test is eliminated 
from the above combination, an R of . 681 is ob- 
tained with the HSPR and the ACE (L) Score in 
combination. The HSPR still makes the greatest 
contribution in either the three- or two-variable 
combination. When the ACE (L) Score isamem- 
ber of a team of variables, a better R is obtained 
than when the ACE (Q) Score or the ACE (Total) 
Score is a member of the same combination. In 
this curriculum, a better R is obtained when the 
HSPR is used as a member of a team of variables 
than when the Selection Formula is used in the 
Same combination. The Personal-Social Field 
of Interest does not contribute as much as to a 
combination of variables in this curriculum as 
was found true in the rural and elementary cur- 
ricula. The R continues to rise from using atwo- 
variable combination on up through using a four- 
variable combination. 


Commercial Curriculum Group 





All of the twenty-eight multiple correlation 
coefficients are significant at the 1% level of con- 
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fidence. The multiple correlations range from 

a low of .611 to a high of .714. In this curricu- 
lum, there is no difference between the multiple 
correlation coefficients when computed from the 
three- or four-predictive measures of the same 
combination. Using the combination of HSPR, 
ACE (Q) Score, Cooperative English Test, and 
the Personal-Social Field of Interest, a correla- 
tion coefficient of .714 is obtained. However, 
when the beta coefficients are analyzed, it can 
be noted that the Personal-Social Field of Inter- 
est has a value of -.001. By eliminating this 
variable, an R of . 714 still remains with thefirst 
three variables; namely, HSPR, ACE (Q) Score, 
and the Cooperative English Test. The HSPRhas 
the highest beta coefficient of the three variables 
followed by the Cooperative English Test and the 
ACE (Q) Score. When the latter variable is elim- 
inated, leaving the HSPR and the Cooperative 
English Test, an R of . 707 results. In this case, 
however, the Cooperative English Test has a high- 
er beta coefficient than the HSPR. A slightly high- 
er R is obtained when the ACE (Q) Score is used 
rather than the ACE (L) Score or the ACE (Total) 
Score in the various combinations. Similarly, a 
higher R is obtained when the HSPR is used in 
combination with other variables than when the 
Regents’ Selection Formula is used in the same 
combination. 


Combined Curricula Group 


When the curricula groups were combined to 
form a sample for general prediction of academ- 
ic success in college, multiple correlations were 
obtained ranging from .506 to .695. Allofthe 
twenty-eight coefficients were significant at the 
1% level of confidence. The highest R, .695, is 
obtained when four-predictive measures are used 
in combination. These variables consist of the 
HSPR, ACE (L) Score, Cooperative English Test, 
and the Personal-Social Field of Interest. Of these 
variables, the HSPR is the best contributor tothe 
R, having a beta coefficient higher than all of the 
other variables combined. For practical pur- 
poses, two sets of three-variable combinations 
tie for second place as to size of the multiple 
correlation coefficient. When the HSPR, ACE 
(L) Score, and the Cooperative English Test are 
combined, an R of .689 is obtained. If the ACE 
(Total) Score is substituted for the ACE (L) Score, 
a multiple correlation of . 688 is revealed. In 
both of these combinations, the HSPR still plays 
the dominant role. When the two-variable com- 
binations are analyzed to determine which pro- 
duces the best R, two different sets obtain an 
identical R. An R of . 680 is obtained when the 
HSPR and the ACE (L) Score are combined and 
when the HSPR and the Cooperative English Test 
are used in combination. The HSPR, again, 
makes the best contribution to the R in both of 
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these combinations. When the ACE (T) Score is 
used in combination with the HSPR, the R drops 
to .673. The HSPR consistently is a member of 
a team of variables producing a higher R than 
when the Regents’ Selection Formula is used in 
the same combination. The size of the R’s in- 
creases from the use of two variables in combin- 
ation through using four-variables in combination. 


Summary Statement 


When the groups are placed in rank order ac- 
cording to the size of the multiple correlation co- 
efficients, the following order is observed: 1) El- 
ementary Curriculum, . 864; 2) Rural Curricu- 
lum, . 731; 3) Commercial Curriculum, . 714; 

4) Combined Curricula, .695; and 5) Academic 
Curriculum, . 690. 


C. Regression Equations 


After the multiple correlations of the several 
combinations were computed and analyzed, a re- 
gression equation was aeveloped for the best com- 
bination of variables in each curricula and the 
combined group. The regression equations were 
converted from standard score form to raw-score 
form so that they might be used directly with the 
raw score data of each individual. 


Rural Curriculum Group 





For the rural curriculum, the best combina- 
tion of variables consists of the HSPR (X,), ACE 
(Total) Score (X,), Cooperative English Test (X;), 
and the Personal-Social Field of Interest (X,). 
This combination produces a multiple correlation 
coefficient of .731. This coefficient has a stan- 
dard error of estimate of . 348 and a forecasting 
efficiency of 32%. The regression equation, in 
raw score form, is: 


Xj, = .0076X, + .0180X, - .0260X, + .0437X, - .558 


Elementary Curriculum Group 





The combination that is selected for prediction 
purposes in this curriculum produces an R of . 864 
and consists of the Regents’ Selection Formula 
(X,), ACE (Q) Score (X,), Cooperative English 
Test (X,), and the Personal-Social Field of Inter- 
est (X,). The correlation of . 864 has a standard 
error of estimate of . 225 and a forecasting effic- 
iency of 50%. The regression equation is as fol- 
lows: 


Xs =.0183X, + .0100X, + .0132X, + .0419X, - 1.895 





Academic Curriculum Group 


The combination of variables that produces 
the best multiple correlation consists of the HS- 
PR (X,), ACE (L) Score (X,), Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (X,), and the Personal-Social Field of 
Interest (X4). This combination produces an R 
of .690 with a standard error of estimate of .434. 
This coefficient has a forecasting efficiency of 
28%. The regression equation, inraw score form, 
is: 


X§ = .0120X, + .0093X, + .0105X, - .0068X, - .295 


For the commercial curriculum, the best com- 
bination of variables produces an R of . 714 and 
consists of the HSPR (X,), ACE (Q) Score (X,), 
and the Cooperative English Test (X,). The stan- 
dard error of estimate of this coefficient is .357 
and has a forecasting efficiency of 30%. The re- 
gression equation is as follows: 


X6 = .0089X, + .0063X, + .0252X, - . 707 
Combined Curricula Group 


For the combined curricula group, the best 
combination of variables consists of the HSPR (X,), 
ACE (L) Score (X,), Cooperative English Test 
(X3), and the Personal-Social Field of 
Interest (X4). This combination of variables pro- 
duces an R of .695. This coefficient has a stand- 
ard error of estimate of . 388 with a forecasting 
efficiency of 28%. The regression equation, in 
raw score form is: 


Xs = .0109X, + .0074X, + .0115X, + .0070X, - .436 


Summary Statement of Section 





When one analyzes the zero-order correla- 
tions, multiple correlations, and the regression 
equations of the four curricula groups and the 
combined group the following summary statements 
may be observed: 


1. With the exception of the commercial curric- 
ulum, the Regents’ Selection Formula is the 
best single predictor of academic success on 
the basis of zero-order correlations. This 
variable is closely challenged by the HS PR 
which ranks as the second best zero-order cor- 
relation in all five groups. 


. When the groups are ranked in descending or- 
der of size as to the highest zero-order cor- 
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relations, they appear as follows: Elementary 
Curriculum, .778; Combined Group, . 627; 
Commercial Curriculum, .625; Academic Cur- 
riculum, .613; and the Rural Curriculum, 

.553. 


. When the groups are placed in rank order ac- 
cording to the size of the multiple correlation 
coefficients, the following order is observed: 
Elementary Curriculum, . 864; Rural Curric- 
ulum, .731; Commercial Curriculum, . 714; 
Combined Curricula, . 695; and the Academic 
Curriculum, . 690. 


. When one analyzes the regression equations, 
it can be observed that a more efficient pre- 
diction can be made in three curricula groups 
using the differential prediction formula for 
each group than by the general prediction form- 
ula. These three curricula are the Elemen- 
tary, Rural, and Commercial Groups. The 
Academic Curriculum, which is the most gen- 
eral group of the four curricula, has an R 
which is equal in predictive efficiency to the 
combined curricula group. 


. On the basis of this data, it would seem that 
prediction of academic success, in this study, 
is more efficient using a prediction formula 
for each curriculum than it is to predict suc- 
cess in all curricula groups using one form- 
ula of predicting general academic success in 
college. 


SECTION V 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary 


THIS INVESTIGATION is a comparative-pre- 
dictive study of students enrolled in four curric- 
ula of a teacher-education institution. As the 
title implies, this study is divided into two parts. 
Part One attempts to analyze the likenesses and 
differences among students in the four curricula; 
namely, rural, elementary, academic, and com- 
mercial. This part is concerned with the quali- 
ties and characteristics that are common to all 
groups as well as the differences that distinguish 
one group from another. Part Two is a follow-up 
of the initial section and attempts to determine 
the relationship between selected characteristics 
of students and academic success. The purpose 
of this part is to determine the variables or com- 
binations of variables that seem to give the best 
prediction of academic success in each curricu- 
lum of specialization as well as prediction of gen- 
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eral academic success for a combined group of 
the four curricula. The ultimate goal of this 
study is to determine if a prediction formula for 
each curriculum group is more desirable and ef- 
ficient than one prediction equation for all stud- 
ents in all groups. It is thought that this investi- 
gation may be considered as a starting point for 
differential selection, prediction, and guidance 
of students in teacher education. 

The subjects used in this study consisted of 
200 students, of freshmen and sophomore class- 
ification, currently enrolled in the four teacher - 
training curricula at Whitewater State College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. Fifty cases were select- 
ed at random from each of the four curriculum 
groups. Altogether, 200 characteristics or traits 
were collected on each student in this study, us- 
ing seven measuring instruments. The data- 
gathering devices consisted of the College Appli- 
cation Blank, Personal Data Blank, American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, 
Cooperative English Achievement Test, Californ- 
ia Interest Inventory, California Test of Person- 
ality, and the Registrar’s Records. 

In analyzing the data in Part One of this study 
to determine the likenesses and differences among 
students in the various curricula, either meansor 
percentages were used for comparison on the sev- 
eral variables. Part Two of this investigation em- 
ployed the use of correlational techniques to deter - 
mine the relationship between selected character- 
istics of students and academic success. The 
criterion of academic success was the freshmen 
year grade-point average. After zero-order cor- 
relations and multiple correlations were develop- 
ed and analyzed, a regression equation was de- 
veloped for each curriculum from the best com- 
bination of variables. In order to determine 
whether a prediction formula for each group was 
more desirable than one prediction equation for 
all students in all curricula, a combined group 
was developed and the above procedures were al- 
so used on this group. Thus, it was possible to 
analyze the differential prediction formulae and 
the general prediction formula to determine the 
relative efficiency of each. Altogether, the com- 
putation involved 390 zero-order correlations, 
115 multiple correlation coefficients and five re- 
gression equations. 


Conclusions 


Detailed summaries are give at the end of each 
analysis in Sections III and IV of this investigation; 
accordingly, only the more important conclusions 
will be included here. Concluding statements will 
be made first on Part One of the study, followed 
by the more important conclusions concerning 
Part Two. 
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Part One: Comparison of the Likenesses and Dif- 
ferences Among Students in Four Cur- 
ricula 


This part summarizes the data compiled in 
the check list of differences which is Table XX- 
VIll. The reader should find this check list very 
helpful in evaluating the differences that appear 
to exist between the curricula groups. 

In analyzing the data concerning this part of 
the investigation, the concluding statements can 
be conveniently divided into two classifications 
as follows: A. Characteristics that are common 
to one curriculum group only, common to two 
curricula groups only, and characteristics that 
are common to three curricula groups but nota 
fourth group; and B. description of the data-gath- 
ering devices in terms of the degree to which they 
discriminate between groups, that is, reveal sig- 
nificant differences, or produce results that are 
Similar, or not significantly different, among the 
various groups. 


A. Characteristics that are common to one cur- 
riculum group only, two curricula groups only, 
and common to three curricula groups but not 
a fourth group. 


Items Characteristic of the Rural Group Only, 
at the 1% Level of Confidence in One or More 
Comparisons 


1. Having a greater social adjustment in the 
area of social skills 

2. Receiving a higher rating by the high school 
principal on the personal trait of emotional 
Stability. 

. Having a greater proportion of students 

having participated in music and art activ- 
ities in high school. 


Items Characteristic of the Elementary Group 
Only, at the 1% Level of Confidence in One or 
More Comparisons 


1. Having a greater interest in Manipulative 
types of interest activities. 

2. Having a greater number of students partic- 
ipating in cultural activities of an individ- 
ual and group nature. 

. Having a greater proportion of students 
coming from communities of 10, 000 to 40,- 
000 population. 

. Having a greater proportion of students re- 
ceiving their worst marks in foreign lang- 
uage courses in high school. 

. Having a greater proportion of students 
preferring English courses in high school. 

. Having a greater proportion of students 
having their college education financed by 





their family. 

7. Having a greater proportion of students in- 
dicating teachers as their source of occu- 
pational information. 


Items Characteristic of the Academic Group 
Only, at the 1% Level of Confidence in One or 
More Comparisons 


1. Having a greater interest in the Mechanical 
Field. 

2. Having a greater interest in the Science 
Field. 

. Having a higher Level of Interest. 

. Having a greater number of students partic- 
ipating in sports of a group nature. 

. Having a greater proportion of students 
having participated in athletic activities in 
high school. 

. Having a greater proportion of students re- 
ceiving their best marks in mathematics 
and science courses in high school. 

. Having a greater proportion of students 
preferring science courses in high school. 

. Having a greater number of students indi- 
cating the area of trades and medicine as 
a preferred occupation. 

. Having a greater proportion of students in- 
dicating that they would be in other pursuits, 
other than those listed on the personal data 
blank, in 15 years, if they were free of all 
restrictions. 


Items Characteristic of the Commercial Group 
Only, at the 1% Level of Confidence in One or 
More Comparisons 


1. Having a greater interest in the Business 
field. 

2. Having a greater interest in the Computa- 
tional Types of Interest activity. 

. Having a greater proportion of students 
Stating they had come to college for the so- 
cial life, 

. Having a greater proportion of students in- 
dicating office work and accountant as pre- 
ferred occupations. 

. Having a greater proportion of students in- 
dicating that they would be in commercial 
business 15 years from now if they were 
free of all restrictions. 


Items Characteristic of the Rural and Elem- 
entary Groups Only, at the 1% Level of Con- 
fidence in One or More Comparisons 


1. Having a greater interest in the Personal- 
Social Field of Interest. 

2. Having a greater interest in the Arts field. 

3. Having a greater interest in Verbal Types 





Items Characteristic of the Rural and Academ- 
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of Interest activities. 


. Having a greater proportion of students re- 


ceiving their best marks in music and art 
courses in high school. 


. Having a greater proportion of students 


preferring music and art courses in high 
school, 


. Having a greater proportion of students 


listing teaching as a preferred occupation. 


. Having a greater proportion of students in- 


dicating teaching as their definite choice of 
occupation, 


. Having a greater proportion of students in- 


dicating that they hoped to be married in 
15 years if they were free of all restric- 
tions. 


ic Groups Only, at the 1% Level of Confidence 
in One or More Comparisons 


None 


Items Characteristic of the Rural and Com- 
mercial Groups Only, at the 1% Level of Con- 
fidence in One or More Comparisons 


a, 


Having a greater proportion of students 
whose fathers are engaged in skilled occu- 
pations. 


. Having a greater proportion of students 


coming from non-farm or rural commun- 
ities. 


. Having a greater proportion of students 


having taken a commercial course in high 
school. 


. Having a greater proportion of students re- 


ceiving their best marks in commercial 
courses in high school. 


. Having a greater proportion of students 


preferring commercial courses in high 
school. 


. Having a greater proportion of students 


least liking social science courses in high 
school. 


. Having a greater proportion of students re- 


ceiving a government subsidy to assist in 
financing their college education. 
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Confidence in One or More Comparisons 


Having a higher mean score on the high 
school percentile rank in graduating class. 


Items Characteristic of the Academic andCom- 
mercial Groups Only, at the 1% Level of Con- 
fidence in One or More Comparisons 


1. 


Having a high aptitude score on the Arith- 
metic sub-test of the ACE Psychological 
Examination. 


. Having a greater proportion of men students 


in their curricula. 


. Having a greater proportion of students 


who had come to college for better chance 
for a job. 


. Having a greater proportion of students in- 


dicating that they had not made a definite 
choice of vocation. 


Items Characteristic of the Elementary, Aca- 
demic, and Commercial Students but not the 
Rural Group at the 1% Level of Confidence in 
One or More Comparisons 


Having a greater number of students partic- 
ipating in service-club activities of a group 
nature. 


Items Characteristic of the Rural, Elementary, 
and Commercial Groups but not the Academic 
Group at the 1% Level of Confidence in One or 
More Comparisons 


5. 
2. 


Having a greater proportion of women stu- 
dents in their curricula. 

Having a greater proportion of students in- 
dicating they had come to college to pre- 
pare for a vocation. 


. Having a greater proportion of students in- 


dicating that they had made a definite choice 
of occupation. 


. Having a greater proportion of students in- 


dicating that they had made a choice of oc- 
cupation only one year previous to college 
entrance. 


Items Characteristic of the Rural, Elemen- 
tary, and Academic Groups but not the Com- 
mercial Group at the 1% Level of Confidence 
in One or More Comparisons. 


Items Characteristic of the Elementary and 
Academic Groups Only, at the 1% Level of Con- 
fidence in One or More Comparisons 


1. Having a greater interest in the Natural 
Field of Interest. 

2. Having a greater proportion of students 
having taken a college preparatory course 
in high school. 


Having a greater proportion of students 
least liking foreign language courses in 
high school. 


Items Characteristic of the Rural, Academic, 
and Commercial Groups but not the Elemen- 


Items Characteristic of the Elementary and 
tary Group at the 1% Level of Confidence in 


Commercial Groups Only, at the 1% Level of 
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One or More Comparisons. 


Having a greater proportion of students 
having had one or more work experiences. 


From an analysis of these conclusions and 
from the tables in the main part of this study, it 
can be noted that of the 200 different character- 
istics or traits of students analyzed, 93 or 46% 
revealed characteristic differences between stu- 
dents in the four curricula groups. Of this 
amount, forty-two items, or approximately 21%, 
showed significant differences between groups in 
three or more instances. Fifty-one, or 25%, re- 
vealed significant differences in one or two in- 
stances. This leaves 107, or approximately 54% 
of the characteristics do not reveal any signifi- 
cant differences between students in the curric- 
ula groups, that is, the groups are similar on 
these characteristics. 


B. Description of the data-gathering devices in 
terms of the degree to which they reveal like- 
nesses and differences among students in the 
four curricula groups. 


1. Personal Data Blank 


Of the 152 items on the personal data blank, 
71 or approximately 47% reveal significant 
differences between students in the four 
curricula groups at either the 1% or 5% lev- 
el of confidence. Of this number, 31 of 

the items differentiated between the groups 
three or more times while 40 of the items 
reveal significant differences in one or two 
instances. 


. College Application Blank 


The High School Percentile Rank appears 
to have good discriminating ability in dis- 
tinguishing between students of the various 
groups as to high school achievement. This 
variable produced three significant differ - 
ences when comparisons are analyzed. 


The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
given in high school, only reveals one sig- 
nificant difference when the groups are com- 
pared; therefore, the groups appear simi- 
lar on mental ability as revealed by this 
test. 


Although small differences do exist, no sig- 
nificant differences are noted when the stu- 
dents of the curricula groups are compared 
on the Regents’ Selection Formula for col- 
lege admission. 

Two items of the High School Principal’s 


Rating of Personality produces a significant 
difference between two groups of students. 
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These two differences are concerned with 
the traits of initiative and emotional stabil- 
ity. The characteristics of appearance, 
leadership, and goal or purpose do not re- 
veal any real differences. 


The High School Principal's Prediction of 
College Success does not reveal any signif- 
icant differences between students in the 
four curricula. 


. American Council Psychological Examina- 


tion 


The Total Score of this test does not pro- 
duce any significant differences when the 
students are compared on total aptitude for 
college; however, certain of its component 
parts do reveal significant differences among 
the students in the various curricula. Con- 
cerning the Quantitative component of the 
test, the Total Quantitative Score reveals 
one significant difference while the Arith- 
metic sub-test produces three significant 
differences and the sub-test of Figure An- 
ologies reveals one significant difference. 
The Linguistic Section has two sub-tests 
revealing one significant difference each. 
These sub-tests consist of the Completion 
and the Verbal Analogies components. 


. California Occupational Interest Inventory 


Occupational interests apparently vary con- 
siderably among students in the four cur- 
ricula. All of the eleven scores available 
from the California Occupational Interest 
Inventory reveal significant differences be- 
tween the groups of students. Interests do 
not vary only by Fields of Interests but by 
Types and Level of Interest as well. 


. California Test of Personality 


In general, personality traits, as revealed 
by this test, are not significantly varied 
brom one curricula group to another. The 
three total scores of Self Adjustment, So- 
cial Adjustment, and Total Adjustment do 
not produce any significant differences 
among students. A few of the sub-tests of 
Self and Social Adjustment do reveal signif- 
icant differences. One component of Self 
Adjustment, Sense of Personal Worth, pro- 
duces two significant differences while So- 
cial Standards and Social Ski'ls, sub-tests 
of Social Adjustment, each produce one sig- 
nificant difference. 


. Cooperative English Achievement Test 


There are no significant differences reveal- 














ed when the students of the various groups 
are compared on English achievement. Nei- 
ther the total or part scores of this achieve- 
ment test discriminates between students 

of the various groups. 


7. Registrar's Records (Freshmen year grade- 
point average) 


Although observable differences do exist in 
the college freshmen year mean grade-point 
averages of the curricula groups, no real 
Significant differences exist. In rank order 
of size, the groups place themselves in the 
following order on this variable: Elemen- 
tary, Rural, Commercial, and Academic. 


Part Two: The Relation of Selected Character- 
istics of Students to Academic Success 
in the Curriculum in which they are 
enrolled and to General Academic Suc- 
cess 


In analyzing the data in this part of the study, 
conclusions can be divided into three classifica- 
tions: A. Zero-order Correlations; B. Multiple 
Correlation Coefficients; and C. Regression Equa- 
tions. 


A. Zero-Order Correlations 


1. When the variables were studied in relation 
to the criterion of success in the Rural Cur- 
riculum, it is noted that the coefficients 
range from -. 282 to .553. The best rela- 
tionship, .553, is found between the criter- 
ion and the Regents’ Selection Formula. The 
High School Percentile Rank shows almost 
as high a correlation with the criterion, .520 
as does the Selection Formula of which it is 
apart. The Linguistic Score of the ACE 
Psychological Examination is a better pre- 
dictor (. 440) than the Quantitative Score 
(.373) and shows almost as good a correla- 
tion with the criterion as the ACE Total 
Score which is .477. The Personal-Social 
Field of Interest is the only occupational 
Field of Interest that has a significant cor- 
relation, it being .374. ‘Of the coefficients 
that are significant, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test has the lowest correlation (.324) 
with the criterion. 


2. In the Elementary Curriculum Group, the 
range of correlation coefficients is from 
-.071 to .778. As was true in the rural 
groups, it is likewise found true here that 
the highest correlation is found between 

the Regents’ Selection Formula and the cri- 

terion, it being .778. The HSPR and the 
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Cooperative English Test produce the sec- 
ond best correlations with the criterion, 
being . 684 and .669 respectively. Inthis 
curriculum, the Linguistic Score of the 
ACE Psychological Examination has the 
higher correlation (. 612) with the criterion 
than the Total Score (. 572) and much high- 
er than the Quantitative Score (. 306). None 
of the Fields of Interest correlate signifi- 
cantly with the criterion. 


. For the Academic Curriculum, the coeffic- 


ients of correlation of the variables with 
the criterion range from -. 187 to .613. The 
highest correlation, .613, is produced when 
the Regents’ Selection Formula is correl- 
ated with the criterion. The HSPR compon- 
ent of the Selection Formula ranks a close 
second in size of correlation coefficients 
having an ‘‘r’’ of .607. No significant cor- 
relation is noted between the ACE (Q) Score 
and the criterion; however, the ACE (L) 
Score shows a greater significant correla- 
tion (. 470) with the criterion than does the 
ACE (T)Score (. 442). The Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test has a correlation of . 389 with the 
criterion, but it is the lowest of the signif- 
icant correlations. None of the Fields of 
Interests have correlation coefficients high 
enough to be significant. 


. When the variables are correlated with the 


criterion in the Commercial Curriculum 
group, a range of coefficients from -. 200 
to a high of . 625 is observed. In this group, 
the highest correlation, .625, is observed 
between the criterion and the Cooperative 
English Test. This latter coefficient is 
closely challenged by the coefficient of .621 
between the HSPR and the criterion. The 
ACE (T) Score and the ACE (L) Score have 
Similar correlations with the criterion, 
having coefficients of . 449 and . 440 respec- 
tively. The ACE (Q) Score reveals a low- 
er, but significant, correlation of . 314. 
Again, the Personal-Social Field of Inter- 
est has a correlation of . 339 with the cri- 
terion and is the only field to have a correl- 
ation high enough to be significant. 


. When the curricula groups are combined 


to develop an over-all group for the predic- 
tion of general academic success, the cor- 
relations of the variables with the criter- 
ion range from -.111 to .627. The Regents’ 
Selection Formula has the highest correla- 
tion with the criterion with a coefficient of 

. 627 while the HSPR trails closely behind 
with .609. The ACE (L) Score correlates 
slightly better with the criterion (.462) than 
does the ACE (T) Score (.452). The ACE 
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(Q) Score has a significant correlation with 
the criterion (. 284), but it is considerably 
lower than the former two scores of the 
ACE Examination. The Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test has a higher correlation with the 
criterion than any of the ACE Scores, the 
coefficient in this case is .500. The Per- 
sonal-Social Field of Interest has a correl- 
ation of . 152 with the criterion making its 
coefficient significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. It is the only Field of Interest 
that correlates significantly with the cri- 
terion. 


. The best correlation of a variable with the 


criterion, in rank order of size, for the 
various groups is as follows: a) Elemen- 
tary—Regents’ Selection Formula, . 778; 
b) Combined Group—Regents’ Selection 
Formula, . 627; c) Commercial—Cooper- 
ative English Test, . 625; d) Academic— 
Regents’ Selection Formula, . 613; and e) 
Rural Group—Regents’ Selection Formula, 
553. 


. If one were to place the variables that have 
shown significant correlations with the cri- 
terion in order as to their relative position 
in producing coefficients of correlation with 


the criterion for all groups, they would ap- 
pear as follows: Regents’ Selection Form- 
ula, HSPR, Cooperative English Test, ACE 
(L) Score, ACE (T) Score, ACE (Q) Score, 
and the Personal-Social Field of Interest. 
The Regents’ Selection Formula occupies 
first place having the highest correlation 
with the criterion in four of the five groups. 
The HSPR trails the Selection Formula 
closely in all groups and is the second best 
coefficient for all five groups. The Coop- 
erative English Test, ACE (L) Score, and 
the ACE (T) Score, for practical purposes, 
share the third place. The ACE (Q) Score 
and the Personal-Social Field of Interest 
share the sixth and seventh places on the 
basis of relative position of correlation co- 
efficients,’ with the ACE (Q) Score being 
the more consistent of the two variables. 


B. Multiple Correlation Coefficients 


1. 


For the Rural Curriculum, the best R is 
produced when four-predictive measures 
are combined. A correlation of . 731 is pro- 
duced when the HSPR, ACE (T) Score, Co- 
operative English Test, and the Personal- 
Social Field of Interest are combined ina 
predictive team. 


2. For the Elementary Curriculum, an R of 


. 864 is obtained when four - predictive meas- 
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ures are used in combination. This com- 
bination consists of the Regents’ Selection 
Formula, ACE (Q) Score, Cooperative 
English Test, and the Personal-Social Field 
of Interest, 


. In the Academic Curriculum Group, the 


highest multiple correlation is obtained 
when four-predictive measures are used 

in combination. A correlation of . 690 is 
developed when the HSPR, ACE (L) Score, 
Cooperative English Test, and the Person- 
al-Social Field of Interest are used incom- 
bination. 


. In the Commercial Curriculum group, there 


is no difference between the multiple cor- 
relation coefficients when computed from 
three- or four-predictive measures in the 
same combination. For practical purposes, 
the three variables are used in combination 
and produce an R of .714. These variables 
in combination, consist of the HSPR, ACE 
(Q) Score, and the Cooperative English Test. 


. When the curricula groups are combined 


to form a sample for general prediction of 
academic success in college, the highest 

R obtained is .695. This correlation is ob- 
tained using the four-predictive measures 
of HSPR, ACE (L) Score, Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, and the Personal-Social Field of 
Interest. 


. When the groups are placed in rank order 


according to the size of the multiple cor- 
relation coefficients, the following order 
is observed: a) Elementary Curriculum, 
.864; b) Rural Curriculum, . 731; c) Com- 
mercial Curriculum, . 714; d) Combined 
Curricula, .695; and e) Academic Curric- 
ulum, .690. 


. In all cases, except the Commercial Cur- 


iculum, the size of the multiple correlation 
coefficient increases from the use of two 
variables in combination through using four 
variables in combination. 


C. Regression Equations 


e 


For the Rural Curriculum, the best com- 
bination of variables consists of the HSPR 
(X,), ACE (T) Score (X,), Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (X;), and the Personal-Social 
Field of Interest (X4). This combination 
produces a multiple correlation of . 731. 
This coefficient has a standard error of es- 
timate of . 348 and a forecasting efficiency 
of 32%. The regression equation, in raw 
score form, is: 
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= .0076X , + .0180X, - .0260X, + .0437X, - .558 


For the Elementary Curriculum, the com- 
bination that is selected for prediction pur- 
poses produces an R of . 864 and consists 
of the Regents’ Selection Formula (X,), 
ACE (Q) Score (X,), Cooperative English 
Test (X,), and the Personal-Social Field 
of Interest (X,). The correlation of . 864 
has a standard error of estimate of .225 
and a forecasting efficiency of 50%. The 
regression equation is as follows: 


.0183X, + .0100X, + .0132X + .0419X,4 - 1.895 


. The combination of variables that produces 
the best multiple correlation in the Academ- 
ic Curriculum consists of the HSPR (X,), 
ACE (L) Score (X,), Cooperative English 
Test (X;), and the Personal-Social Fieldof 
Interest (X4). This combination produces 
an R of . 690 with a standard error of esti- 
mate of .434. This coefficient has a fore- 
casting efficiency of 28%. The regression 
equation, in raw score form is: 


= .0120X, + .0093X, + .0105X, - .0068X,- .295 


. For the Commercial Curriculum, the best 
combination of variables produces an R of 
.714 and consists of the HSPR (X,), ACE 
(Q) Score (X,), and the Cooperative English 
Test (X,). The standard error of estimate 
of this coefficient is .357 and has a fore- 
casting efficiency of 30%. The regression 
equation is as follows: 


Xj, = .0089X, + .0063X, + .0252X, - .707 


. For the Combined Curricula Group, the 
best combination of variables consists of 
the HSPR (X,), ACE (L) Score (X,), Coop- 
erative English Test (X,), and the Person- 
al-Social Field of Interest (X4). This com- 
bination of variables produces an R of .695. 
This coefficient has a standard error of 
estimate of . 388 with a forecasting effic- 
iency of 28%. The regression equation, in 
raw score form is: 


Xj, = .0109X, + .0074X, + .0115X, + .0070X, - .436 


6. On the basis of this data, it would seem 
that prediction of academic success, in 
this study, is more efficient using a pre- 
diction formula for each curriculum than 
it is to predict success in all curricula 
groups using one formula of predicting gen- 
eral academic success in college. 
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Concluding Statement and Recommendations 


for Further Research 


Previous research has seemed to make it ap- 
parent that it is not enough to predict college 
achievement in general. In order to individual- 
ize students’ programs so that they can make 
the greatest use of their particular interests, ap- 
titudes, and previous attainments, it is essential 
to have some estimate of the students’ probable 
achievement in different courses or curricula. 
Past research in teacher education has concerned 
itself with common elements that permeate dif- 
ferent situations, persons, and conditions. Dif- 
ferences in the essentials for efficiency in differ- 
ent curricula, teaching levels, and subjects have 
been relatively untouched. 

This investigation seems to support the gener - 
alization that differences do exist between stud- 
ents in the various curricula of a teacher-educa- 
tion institution. Differences do not only exist 
in some abilities, but in interests and personal 
qualities as well. Further, it appears that some 
characteristics are related to success in one cur- 
riculum while other traits or qualities are more 
closely related to success in other curricula. 
Where the same characteristic or trait is com- 
mon to success in more than one curriculum, it 
is not uncommon to find various degrees of a 
trait required from one curriculum to another. 

It would seem that a greater efficiency in predic- 
tion of success can be obtained by the utilization 
of differential prediction equations for the various 
curricula in teacher education than to use one 
general prediction formula for all groups. This 
latter conclusion has implications for the selec- 
tion, guidance, education, and placement of pros- 
pective teachers. 

As one analyzes the data in this study, certain 
needs for further research and study in this area 
seem apparent: 


1. Since there have been comparatively few re- 
searches on the differential prediction of suc- 
cess in the various curricula of teacher edu- 
cation, it is recommended that researches on 
this particular phase of prediction be given 
further attention. 


. More work needs to be done on the establish- 
ment of a criterion of success in the various 
curricula in teacher education other than the 
grade-point average. This might take the 
form of a study concerned with the competen- 
cies required of teachers in che various cur- 
ricula, The investigator could utilize the judg- 
ments of teachers in the field, supervising 
teachers, administrators, directors of teach- 
er training in the colleges, and faculty of tea- 
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cher training institutions in a study of this na- 
ture. 


. Since interests have shown to produce signif- 
icant differences between students in various 
curricula groups, more attention may be given 
to a study of the differences in interests of stu- 
dents for guidance purposes. 


. It is suggested that differential prediction stud- 
ies be carried further within the curriculum 
of a teacher-education institution. The major 
fields of English and science are usually in- 
cluded in the general area of the academic cur- 
riculum; further research is needed within a 
curriculum to determine the major field in 
which the student can be most successful and 


happy. 


. It is recommended that a similar investigation 
to this be made analyzing the students through- 
out the four years in a curriculum so that a 
more longitudinal study could be made of the 
traits and characteristics of students as well 
as the criterion of success. 
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hazards of error. See that your copy is correct and complete as you 
wish to have it reproduced. The men who work on your manuscripts 
are not trained to understand the working symbols and language of 
your technical field. 


8. The same restrictions and requirements as in Paragraph 2 apply to all 
drawings, graphs or other illustrated materials,—they must be neatly 
done, in black ink, on bond paper or tracing cloth suitable for repro- 
duction. Remember our magazines are printed in black ink only. Color 
graphs should be changed by the author to provide different kinds of 
shading for the different areas. For example: diagonal lines for red, 
vertical lines for blue, etc. Provide a key. 

. All tables, graphs, etc., on sheets by themselves must be properly labeled 
and identified in relation to the written copy of the manuscript. 

. Footnotes must be complete as to author, title, place of publication, 
publisher, date and pages. They must be numbered consecutively 
throughout the article. 


. Bibliographical notes must be complete and arranged alphabetically. 


The cooperation of all prospective authors in following these rules is 
earnestly required. It is difficult to produce technical journals accurately, 
neatly, and on time under the best conditions. Promptness in printing, 
economy, and accuracy will be promoted by carefully prepared manuscripts, 
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